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THE TWINS. 


TwIN roses on one stem, 
Twin cherries on one bough, 

Twin rubies in one diadem— 
A perfect pair, I vow 


I know not which is sweeter, 
I know not which is rarer, 
And if I had to grapple 
The question of the apple, 
And pulchriori detur, 
Td not know which is fairer. 





Sweet music, and its echo sweet, 
A swan and its reflection— 

Such is the pair of twins complete, 
A duplicate perfection! 


Was ever poor mortal 
So troubled as I am? 
To Felicity’s portal 
I feel that I nigh am, 
And not very shy am! 
But what can I do 
When I can not discover 
Of which of the two 
I am truly the lover? 
Then pity me, who 
Am. condemned for my sins 
To be deeply in love with the beautiful twins. 


There’s Ethel, the fair, 

With the rose in her hair, 

I think she’s the lov’lier—almost—of the. pair— 
Especially, too, when her sister’s not there! 


-” 


_ Opera and Ball Dresses. 


Fig. 1.—Evening dress of 
pink satin, over which a black 
lace *bedouin is worn as a 
fourreau. As is shown in the 
illustration, the bedouin is ar- 

ner ranged without any fullness 
round the waist, and is fast- 
ened: behind, where the ends 
are looped together. The be- 
douin can also be worn as a 
fourreau in the style of Fig. 3, 
with the ends sewed together. 
Low-necked. corsage, around 
which is a deep frill of black 
lace anda quilling of pink 
satin ribbon. Short sleeves 
of puffed satin. Pearl brace- 
lets ; white kid gloves. Belt of 
pink satin to match the dress. 

Fig. 2.—Opera dress. Pom- 
padour gored dress ‘of blue 
silk.. Close Watteau sleeves, 
reaching only to the elbow, 

and finished with an under- 
sleeve of puffed lace. Spanish 
mantilla of black figured lace, 
trimmed with a lace frill, and 
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But when Maud’s in the way, 
Well! I really can’t say! 
For Maud has such eyes 
For color and size, 
And they’ve both necks and shoulders 
That dazzle~ beholders, 
And voices as sweet as the throstles in May. 


Oh, blest is the fortunate fellow who wins 
- Either one of the beautiful, beautiful twins! 


To what can the poet distracted compare 
These beauties so rare ?— 
At a loss for a figure I am, I declare! 


They’re the new double-barrel Dan Cupid is armed with 
- old bow and arrows no longer he’s charmed with), 
e prize double-bloom out of Beauty’s own green’us, 

A charming two-volume edition of Venus! 

All nature admires them! The beasts and the birds 
Find joy in their glances—delight in their words; 
And no fish so cold-blooded but twiddles his fins 
As he drinks to the health of the beautiful twins, 


Oh, what shall I do : 

To decide ’twixt the two? 

For each is so neat, 

So sweet and complete! 
Oh, my course of true love has arrived at a hitch, 
For I mustn’t wed both, and I can’t decide which! 


Ive tried to decide 
Which to take for my bride, 
But my puzzling all-ends in the way it begins! 
At a loss what to do, 
For a choice of the two, 
I exclaim to myself, 
Poor unfortunate elf, 
* Since I can’t marry both—obh, why wasn’t J twins?” 


pointed at the. bottom, and 
finished with. silk tassels. — 
The mantilla also serves as a 
head-dress, being confined on 
the head by a diadem of flow- 
ers. Itis fastened in front by 
a flower of the same kind as 
those used for the diadem.— 
White kid gloves and white 


fan. 

Fig. 3.—Ball dress of white 
tarlatan, trimmed round the 
bottom with four puffings of 
tarlatan. Fourreau of white 
lace, trimmed with 3 narrow 
rouleaux of pink satin. Bertha 
of puffed lace, and rouleaux 
of pink satin. Broad sash of 
pink satin ribbon, tied in a 
bow. behind, and looping up 
the fourreau as shown in the 
illustration. Low corsage of 
white tarlatan, with short, 
puffed sleeves, trimmed round 
the bottom with a frill of nar- 
row edging. Pearl necklace, 
ear-rings, and bracelets. Chi- 
gnon of curls, wreath of pink 
roses in the hair. 
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BUSINESS WOMEN. 
HERE is a great deal of talk about wo- 
man’s rights, and much question as to 
whether she has all she is entitled to. There 
are, however, undoubtedly some privileges which 
no one refuses to her, but which she herself fails 
to claim. 

That woman has the right to make herself 
neeful in certain spheres where she has hither- 
to not cared to exercise it is undoubted. This, 
moreover, has been owing rather to her own in- 
difference than from any steady opposition on 
the part of the male sex. For example, in 
this country how rarely is a woman seen con- 
ducting what is ordinarily called business. In 
Europe there is hardly a branch of commerce, 
trade, or manufacture of which a woman is 
not seldom the chief manager. The widow 
Clicquot, whose over-luscious and potent wine 
accords so well with the Russian strength of 
head and sweetness of tooth, was bereft of her 
husband at the age of twenty-seven. She suc- 
ceeded to a wine manufactory, with a great 
many debts and @ plentiful supply of empty bot- 
tles. She went down at once into the cellars 
and set to work, with apron on and sleeves turn- 
ed up to the shoulders, and persisted until almost 
the last day of her life in personally managing 
a business which became one of the largest and 
most profitable in the world. She died a short 
time since at the age of eighty-nine years, leav- 
ing a fortune of over four millions of dollars. 
In the mean time she had married a daughter 
and a grand-daughter to a count and a marquis 
of the cream of the cream of French aristoc- 
racy. This, however, was not among the most 
wonderful of the skillful and busy widow’s op- 
erations; for in France any degree of rank can 
be purchased, with a man of some kind or oth- 
er thrown into the bargain, by those who have 
the means and inclination to buy it. 

An American woman, placed in the same po- 
sition as Madame Clicquot, would have left the 
almost bankrupt estate to the lawyers to settle ; 
and they would have settled it effectually by 
sinking it in ruin. Many much more promis- 
ing successions in the United States have been 
wasted from the disinclination or want of capac- 
ity of women for business, who have thus de- 
scended to a life of poverty and dependence 
when they might, with a little more knowledge 
or effort, have secured for themselves and their 
children a substantial support and even wealth. 

A popular French writer thus describes the 
daughter of a wealthy wholesale trader of 
France: ‘* Fancy a little pale body, with large 
blue eyes, and false sleeves of green cloth, to 
prevent her frock from being inked. She keeps 
the ledger, makes out the bills, and passes her 
life in the midst of piles of letters, wafers, and 
ink-scrapers.” Fancy the daughter of a rich 
New York merchant thus installed and occu- 
pied! ‘The French picture is given only as an 
illustration of the difference between the prac- 
tical education of women in France and in 
America, and is not offered as an example to 
be strictly followed. It may not be desirable 
that the daughters of our merchants should pass 
their lives in their fathers’ counting-houses, but 
a little practical knowledge of ledgers and cor- 
respondence might be of effectual service in 
case of need, and would do no harm should the 
occasion never arise for its exercise. 

The education of our women is too senti- 
mental and ornate to admit of their becoming 
practical and useful. They are, moreover, so 
imbued with the idea that the chief object of 
marriage is to dress, visit, and otherwise play 
the lady, that it would be difficult to persuade 
them to learn some little of business at the risk 
of soiling their delicate fingers withink, Hus- 
bands, too, are kept in such respectful awe of 
their superfine wives that they do not venture 
to disclose to them the vulgar mysteries of their 
affairs, and they are thus prevented from ac- 
quiring that knowledge which might be of es- 
sential service, 











WORKING TOGETHER. 


N literature, as in life, it is not good for man 
to be alone. The instincts of the intellect, 
like those of the heart, demand the help of fel- 
lowship, and we can no more set aside the law 
in the one case than in the other. Woman re- 
presents a specific form of mind as well as a dis- 
tinctive kind of character, nor is she woman 
more thoroughly in constancy and depth of de- 
yotion, in beauty of household tenderness, in 
self-forgetfulness of consecration to the welfare 
of others, than in those modes of thought, sen- 
timent, and expression which peculiarly belong 
to her in the offices of literary effort. In re- 
spect to literature, she stands to man precisely 
in the same relation that she occupies in the 
home and in the church. She is a ‘‘help- 
meet,” a co-worker, a partner, in the grand 
work of originating and inspiring those ideas 
which the world needs for the guidance of its 
moral aims and the perfection of its moral 
Strength. To deny this is simply to deny the 
worth of womanhood, 
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Happily for the age no argument on this 
subject is needed,. If it were now an open 
question we should have the'same sort of puerile 
discussion that we had thirty years ago on the 
propriety of the higher education of woman. 
But women have done so much and so well in 
different departments of literature that they 
have fairly won a position from which they can 
not be dislodged. They gre now felt to be a 
necessity in literature. All men are ready 
enough to acknowledge rights when vindica- 
ted; and as the pen is.only a peaceful kind 
of sword that in the hand of woman has fought 
its way to successful empire, we should be quite 
untrue to our pride in victorious might if we 
failed to render the homage due to her con- 
quering valor. And, moreover, it is certain 
that the position so justly attained will not be 
sacrificed by any default of womanly culture 
and sagacity. Toward themselves and their 
prerogatives women are valiant conservatives, 
Men put their victories into institutions, into 
stock companies, into all manner of absurd 
legislation, into a windy logic that blows hith- 
er and thither as the weather directs; while 
women lock up the past in their own strong 
hearts, and hold what they acquire secure from 
change. Yea, it is altogether probable that cer- 
tain branches of literature will pass very large- 
ly into their possession. In fiction, poetry, and 
the like, they are gaining ground on the other 
sex; and as they have begun to feel their pow- 
er and have a quiet assurance of fuller achieve- 
ment, the other side of the world meanwhile 
accepting the situation as the fate of the age, 
we see no reason to doubt that women will, ere 
long, be as vital an agency in literature as they 
are in society and religion, 

The new era which has been so boldly 
defined by the Mitfords, the Stickneys, the 
Brontés, the Evanses, the Mulochs of the 
day, is broadly different from any other era 
in literature. It is thoroughly democratic in 
its strange truthfulness to certain experiences 
of the human heart, doing in the literature of 
fiction and history what Cowper, Burns, and 
Crabbe did in poetry, by resting its claims to 
acceptance on the feelings common to all peo- 
ple. Then, too, it is genuinely international. 
What Lord Hobart said of Richard Cobden is 
true of the aims of these writers, “to break 
down the barriers of a narrow nationalism, and 
blend into one great community the nations of 
the world.” Women are quick to understand 
the vernacular of the world, and quick to write 
therein without that fear which impoverishes 
genius by self-abatement. 
get their purposes from within far more than 
from without, They originate books in their 
own hearts; fashion and conformity are for the 
time forgotten, and they are the more individ- 
ualized here because so little individualized 
elsewhere. And then, the maternal instinct— 
inseparable from a woman’s nature—the tender 
forethought, the vigilant providence, the eager 
wish that these children of the brain shall be 
well-reared and well-mannered; all this ap- 
pears significantly enough in their books, and 
assurance that the critical police will not have 
to arrest and imprison any of their characters 
for social outrages. In this purer tone of lit- 
erature we are vast gainers by the addition of 
womanly mind to the printed thought of the 
age. Gainers, too, are we by that return to 
simple intuitions and fresh instincts which its 
creations have evinced. Certain it is, these 
writers have supplied an element long wanted 
by bringing in a new order of inspirations, 
They have given the womanly interpretation 
of inward and outward life, and given it in 
such form and manner as to augment the stores 
of thought and sentiment. Society must have 
this womanly infusion of intellect. Without it 
all our education is one-sided. As a balancing 
power, it is essential to our growth and stabili- 
ty; and just as civilization advances in its intel- 
lectual and material aspects, its presence will be 
more and more salutary and invigorating. Al- 
though a late product it is none the worse for 
that. If it has required nineteen centuries of 
Christian civilization in its slow progress to- 
ward maturity to call forth this potent agency, 
we may be sure that this is the best presump- 
tive evidence of its invaluable worth. The 
fruit of old trees is often the most delicious. 
Time does a work for the human mind just as 
it does for trees. You can not anticipate it by 
artificial processes. Nature consults her own 
leisure, and most wisely has she consulted it in 
this instance by endowing the womanly mind 
of the century with precisely that sort of insight 
and that impassioned love of expression which 
are needed to preserve us on the one hand 
from a skeptical logic, and on the other from 
an intellectual sensualism. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
A Better to Lucilla. 


N Y DEAR LUCILLA,—Onr late conver- 

sation upon the value of little things in 
the great journey in which we are all engaged 
was forcibly brought to my mind, as I walk- 
ed meditatively homeward from your pleasant 
house, by a trifling incident. Neighbor Brown 
joined me, and as he walked or rather limped 
along, he seemed curiously impatient of every 
thing that was said, and of every thing that 


Unlike men, they. 





happened. IfI remarked, with the most Chris- 
tian desire of good-fellowship—for you will al- 
low that Brown is not an inspiring companion 
—that a storm seemed to me brewing, Brown in 
the most captious manner replied that he could 
see no sign whatever of any change in the 
weather, and apparently doubted that I did. 
Then, ifa trotting wagon darted by, he peevish- 
ly wished to know whether every Tom Noddy 
who had sense enough to hold reins was to be 
permitted to drive over quiet passengers. Ifa 
heavy team rumbled along, he declared that he 
was going to live in the country, where he could 
hear himself and his friends without hallooing 
loud enough to startle the man in the moon. 
Nothing was satisfactory. Even ——’s very 
latest poem he laughed at bitterly. I began to 
fear that he would quarrel with the sun for 
shining and the north star for being sectional. 

Observing that he limped, I said to him that 
I was not aware that he had hurt his foot, and 
sincerely hoped that his lameness was very 
temporary. 

“No lameness at all,” said he, limping and 
wincing; “it’s nothing but a —— peg in my 
shoe.” 

‘*Good Heaven!” I answered, “why don’t 
you boil your peas ?” 

‘*What’s the use of saying such —— non- 
sensical things to a suffering man?” asked 
Brown, petulantly. ‘* What peas do you mean, 
for pity’s sake ?” 

I replied that I was very sor" y to irritate him, 
and that I was only alluding to the foolish old 
story of the two pilgrims to Jerusalem, one of 
whom mortified the flesh by walking thither 
with hard, dried peas in his shoes, while the 
other secured an easy passage by cooking his 
peas before he started. 

**And a very wise man he was,” I stoutly 
persisted. ‘‘It makes all the difference to 
your enjoyment of the journey whether you 
boil your peas or not before starting.” 

He thought for a moment, and then an- 
swered: ‘You are quite right, and I-should 
have boiled my peas if I could have found a 
pot. But a man can’t take off his shoes in the 
middle of the street,” testily concluded Brown, 
as the peg gave him another wound. 

“Well, my dear friend,” said I, ‘turn round 
acorner, Stop ina doorway. But don’t limp 
all the way home, and make the whole world 
disagreeable to you.” 

So he did what he should have done the mo- 
ment he felt the inconvenience. He took off 
his shoe, pulled out his knife, and whittled 
down the peg, replaced the shoe upon his foot, 
and instantly the world was a new world to 
him, The wagons did not roll too swiftly, nor 
the slow wheels thunder too loudly, and all the 
new poems and fine articles in the magazines 
were criticised in a manner which the authors 
would have felt to be simply just; and my neigh- 
bor Brown was so happy and agreeable that he 
declared it to be his serious intention to set up 
a carriage for Mrs. B., with a neatly-painted 
device upon the panel representing a boiled pea, 

Now, my dear Lucilla, the moral which I 
drew from this as applicable to our conversa- 
tion was this: That although manners are small 
things—mere words and smiles, and turns of ex- 
pression, and appearances of interest and sym- 
pathy; although they may be sneered at as triv- 
ial and unworthy serious thought, and actually 
no more than peas and pegs, yet the difference 
between good and bad manners is the differ- 
ence between hard peas and boiled peas in your 
shoe—between a smooth sole to tread upon and 
a sole with an angry peg piercing you at every 
step. Iam quite sure you would find that good- 
manners are what the proverb says of honesty 
—the best policy. You must not understand 
me as insinuating that you would find it so as 
if. your manners were of the dried-pea school. 
The very thought makes me smile. No, my 
dear Lucilla, you will not care for my compli- 
ments, but I heard young William say that you 
were a thornless rose, and I agreed with him. 
His remark may not have been original, but it 
was true. 

And can you tell me why there is a feeling 
of insincerity associated with good-manners ? 
In my wanderings through many drawing-rooms 
and houses of fashion and beauty (and I must 
say that there are pleasanter resorts in the 
world) how often have I heard the atrocious 
comments of the innumerable Wasp family upon 
the most lovely and attractive persons! 

‘**T see,” said Miss Wasp to me one evening, 
at a pleasant little party, ‘‘I see that you have 
been talking to Mrs, Bland, and that you are 
as much captivated as every body else, Now, 
Mr. Bachelor, there never was such a transpar- 
ent woman as Mrs, Bland in the world. Her 
whole secret is making every man think he is 
especially preferred. That is what I call in- 
sincere ; and if a woman can not succéed but by 
insincerity—Heaven help her!” 

So my virtuous Pharisee shrugged her not 
very beautiful shoulders and thanked. Heaven 
she was not as Mrs. Bland. 

She certainly was not like her. Mrs. Bland 
is a woman who cultivates good-manners, as it 
is called; and instead of being a proof of insin- 
cerity they conspicuously show her good feel- 
ing. She has ready sympathies; she has the 


quickest intelligence; she makes herself famil- | caenete 


iar with all the little ways that relieve the awk- 








wardness of others ; above all, she takes upon 
herself the duty of interesting and entertaining 
those with whom she converses. Is that insin- 
cerity ? 

If a man who is embarrassed, diffident, wholly 
unused to the ways of society is presented to 
Mrs. Bland, she makes him forget himself as 
far as possible by her kind interest and pleas- 
ant discourse. She has no particular interest 
in brother Awkward ; she never saw him before 
this moment; she may never see him again. 
But her duty for this moment is with him, and 
it is to make him happier; and there is no more 
insincerity in the sweet manner with which she 
does it than there is in giving alms to the poor. 
What particular interest has Miss Wasp in the 
poor persons to whom she gives money or work ? 
Is it, then, insincere in her to do what indicates 
interest? She may call it a moral duty. Very 
well, what is the limit of moral duty? Is it 
right and lovely for me to help a man’s bodily 
necessities, and quite otherwise to minister to 
his mental needs, even if it be only putting him 
at his ease? Mrs. Bland feels exactly as much 
interest as she shows; and when Miss Wasp 
says that she treats every body alike she is very 
much mistaken; for Mrs. Bland could not do 
it. She can not possibly talk with the shy 
young student, who has just come from the 
country to enter college, as she does with me, 
for instance. Yet she puts college boy and 
tough old Mr. Bachelor equally at their ease. 

Does Miss Wasp, my dear Lucilla, actually 
mean that if you are presented to a person 
whom you have never seen there must be au- 
stere silence until you feel a personal interest 
which is to inspire conversation? She means 
this or nothing. But if you are to enter into 
any kind of social intercourse beyond idly gaz- 
ing at each other, what is to be first done? 
Clearly, in the most common phrase, you are 
to make yourselves mutually agreeable. The 
essence of good-manners is not hard to per- 
ceive. But there must be certain natural gifts 
and graces:to complete them. <A person of the 
finest manners is like a poet, born and not 
made. ‘They are the result of a happy natural 
faculty and adaptation. But those of us who 
happen not to be born to that purple may still 
reach some of the lesser grades. Because I do 
not feel myself, dear Lucilla—if such were the 
fact—to be of the blood-royal, shall I be con- 
tent to be a boor ? 

No, no; so vital is this charm of manner 
that if I were a married man, and a father, and 
I saw that my daughter was growing up mor- 
bidly shy and awkward, and a nuisance to her- 
self and others from her intolerable bashful- 
ness, I should think it my first duty to correct 
it for her own sake, and at cost of the utmost 
pains. If I did not, I should doom her to an 
incalculable disadvantage all her life. Let us 
conform in things indifferent. Let us boil our 
peas and whittle away the pegs in our shoes. 
I have always found, if a man were very par- 
ticular to let the hair of his head grow very 
long and hang upon his shoulders when it was 
the custom to wear it short, that there was 
more hair upon the outside of his head than 
there were brains within. If a woman insists, 
in a time of universal hoops, that they are a 
stupid folly, and she will none of them, she be- 
comes instantly so conspicuous that she must 
summon as much heroism to persist in her limp’ 
and lank skirts as if it were a matter of import- 
ance. I know a man of my time who was a 
buck of the year 1830. He clings as far as 
possible to the fashions of that date. He is 
comical in his ancient hats and other parapher- 
nalia. He says that there is no reason in the 
modern fashions. But if you come closer to 
him you find that, far from being a remarkably 
reasonable man, he is still and merely a buck 
of the year 1830. He insists upon dry peas 
and stiff pegs in his sioes, and thinks himself 
wiser than the rest. 

Despite my good friend Buck, I say boil 
your peas, dear Lucilla, Let us make the 

journey of life gracious and pleasant by sweet 
and kindly manners. Let us change our dress 
gently with the changing fashions as we do 
with the changing seasons. Let us regard the 
great journey as one upon which all the passen- 
gers are to make each other as cheerful as pos- 
sible; and remember that to the great multi- 
tude of those of them whom we meet we can 
render no other service than that of good-man- 
ners. 

You do not need.the sermon, dear Lucilla, 
but you can drop it softly into the next pew. 

Your friend, 
An Op BacHELor. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
LINGERIE. ; 
HE word lingerie is used by our furnishing 
f houses to comprise all those white garments 
of lace, linen, and muslin necessary for a lady’s 
complete outfit, including muslin dresses for 
morning and evening, fichus, canezous, caml- 
soles, peignoirs, and sets of under-linen. In at- 
tempting to speak of the elegant models shown 
us within the past week we begin with the body 
linen. 
The declension in prices of cotton cloth has 
roduced a corresponding change in ready-made 
Waumsutta muslin is sold now for 
twenty cents a yard, New York Mills at twenty- 
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three cents, Lonsdale cloth at sixteen cents, and 
Hill's brand at fifteen cents. French long-clotn, 
or percale, may be bought for forty cents. Nan- 
sook muslin ranges from thirty cents to $1 25, 
according to quality, and dimity from twenty-five 
to sixty cents. In linen there is but little if any 
change in price, yet made-up garments have been 
reduced ten per cent. Ladies who do not wear 
linen use percale for handsome under-clothing. 

Chemise bands are worn very wide. ‘Two 
rows of cambric insertion an inch wide, with a 
puff of the same width between, and a lace edge, 
forma pretty band. Double, or box-pleats, made 
narrow, fit neatly, and are easily ironed if stitched 
lengthways of the linen. A new feature is to cut 
yoke and sleeves in one piece. Trimmings are 
arranged diagonally and in medallions. ‘Tucks, 
puffs, and insertions slant in points toward the 
front. Lace, appliqué embroidery, and bunches 
of tucks are cut into oval medallions, squares, 
diamonds, or hexagons, and strapped around 
with narrow bands of linen in order to strengthen 
them. Plain chemises of Waumsutta vary in 
price from two dollars to eight. The lowest in 
price have linen bands and sleeves tucked or with 
cords stitched in waves; others, at two dollars 
and a half, are tucked below the band to form a 
point; those at three dollars are ruffled; em- 
broidered for four dollars; and deep yokes, 
formed of diagonal insertion and puffs, are sold at 
eight dollars. Linen chemises range from five 
to twelve dollars; neat, substantial garments, 
trimmed with needle-work and ruffles. Drawers, 
very wide at the ankle, are trimmed to match 
each chemise. 

Gowns with yokes are more frequently called 
for than sacques and circular shapes. Hand- 
some peignoirs are loose Gabrielles. Yokes, 
pointed or straight according to fancy, are formed 
entirely of trimming, and made without seams on 
the shoulders. A band of trimming down the 
front of the garment is very ornamental. Stand- 
ing collars are preferred, as they do not rumple 
easily. Full sleeves areclumsy. A better style 
is a loose coat-sleeve with pointed cuff large 
enough for the hand to pass through. Valenci- 
ennes is the favorite lace for these garments. 
Cluny is also desirable, as it is very strong and 
washes well. 

Neatly-made gowns of New York Mills mus- 
lin, with yokes formed of medallions of diagonal 
tucks surrounded by narrow fluted ruffles, are sold 
for six dollars. A tucked and ruffled band ex- 
tends down the front of the skirt. Pointed col- 
lar and cuffs. A long cambric gown, with yoke 
of puffs and insertion reaching to the waist, is 
bordered at the neck and wrists with Valenci- 
ennes. Imported gowns of French cambric, with 
guipure lace medallions for trimming, are sold for 
twenty dollars, or with Valenciennes insertion 
arranged in vandykes on the yoke for twenty- 
five dollars. Another at fifteen dollars has the 
whole yoke formed of narrow box-pleats, with 
linen bands stitched on in a waving pattern. 
Lace ruffle at neck and wrists. Flewrs-de-lis are 
prettily needle-worked around the button-holes 
of others made of linen. 

Short camisoles of French nansook, with yokes 
of tiny tucks and insertion, are exhibited by a 
tasteful modiste at prices ranging from six to fifty 
dollars. 

Muslin petticoats are gored. Those intended 
to be worn under short dresses have but four 
gored breadths without gathers at the belt. Long 
trained skirts have six widths, and are frequent- 
ly cut by the same pattern as the outside dress. 
Nine yards of four-quarter muslin is required for 
a trained skirt, sixty-two inches long in the back. 
Rutiles are again fashionably worn around the 
skirt, and tucked bands are inserted, as it is dif- 
ficult to tuck the sloping widths smoothly. Di- 
agonal tucks, or those perpendicularly arranged, 
are prettiest. 

Short skirts of Waumsutta muslin are sold for 
four dollars. Wide inserted border of tucks above 
thehem. Another, with flounce half a yard wide, 
with insertion and ruttled edge, at five dollars. 
A skirt at eighteen dollars, handsome enough 
for outside wear, has medallions of Valenciennes 
and embroidery above the hem. A nansook skirt, 
to be worn with a breakfast camisole, has a 
flounce around it, with the fullness taken up in 
tucks. Lace edge. Trained skirts of cambric 
are sixty inches long in the back width. With 
narrow tucks and fluted rufile they are sold at 
eleven dollars. Another, at twenty-eight dol- 
lars, has diamonds of tucks surrounded by bands 
of Valenciennes insertion. 

Corset-covers are cut to extend over the hips. 
For slender figures it is best to make them very 
full, and gather into a belt, with basques attached. 
Very plain ones of linen are sold at four dollars. 
When made more elaborately, with puffs of linen 
cambric, transferred embroidery, and lace, they 
may cost thirty dollars. 

A novelty in stays is Thomson’s glove-fitting 
corset, which the English fashion journals eulo- 
gize highly, and which, for comfort, elegance, 
and perfection of fit, is a decided improvement 
on the ordinary gored corset. It is cut on a 
Novel principle, being made of three longitudinal 
Pieces, the middle one forming a bodice, and 
the upper and under ones swelling to fit the form, 
thus obviating the necessity of the stiff and un- 
graceful gores, which have a tendency to destroy 
the roundness of the figure. ‘The lacing at the 
back is ingeniously contrived, and the spring fast- 
ening of the front is novel and simple. These 
Corsets possess the additional advantage of being 
cheaper than the French corsets, ranging in price 
from three and four and a half to six and a half 


po according to the material and trimming | 


ELABORATE UNDER-LINEN. 
A beautiful set, made for a bride, consists of 


gown, chemise, and drawers. It is marked one 
hundred and fifty dollars. The nansook gown 


has a straight yoke, without shoulder-seams, | 





formed of square medallions of Valenciennes— 
on which butterflies are wrought—harred with 
two rows of narrow appliqué insertion, surround- 
ed by a double row of edging. Puffs of lin- 
en cambric between the figures. Coat-sleeves 
trimmed in the same way up the outside seams. 
Lace on the collar and wrists. Blue satin is laid: 
beneath the luce. Long-cloth drawers with puffs 
and buttertly medallions around them, and fluted 
lace border. Chemise of linen, with band three 
inches wide, of medallions and puffs. Deep- 
pointed fall reaching to the waist, used as a cor- 
set-cover. 

Another set for three hundred dollars has five 
pieces—gown, chemise, drawers, trained skirt, 
and corset cover. Nansook gown. Yoke of 
medallions. In the centre of each is a rose em- 
broidered in linen cambric, set in two narrow 
bands of Valenciennes. Nansook strip stitched 
around these and edged with lace. Row of 
medallions down the front with puffs of linen 
cambric on each side. Vandyked lace collar and 
cuffs. Blue satin under the lace. Linen che- 
mise and drawers with wide bands of puffs 
and embroidery. Similar trimming around the 
skirt. 


At another house are handsome sets for seven- 
ty-five dollars, and others for fifty dollars trimmed 
with Cluny. 

A skirt of gauze flannel has a richly embroid- 
ered border, six inches wide, in a scroll pattern. 
Part of the work is tamboured with silk floss. 
Seeded needle-work fills out the design. Small, 
scalloped edge. Price twenty-eight dollars. 
Woolen embroidery is recommended for flannel 
as it keeps the same color as the flannel after 
washing. A pretty pattern is of roses and leaves 
in wool-work, the veins filled in with silk. Leaf 
scallop. ‘Three tucks with feathered stitching 
above. Price twenty-two dollars. 


MUSLIN DRESSES. 


An India muslin dress, worn over a pink 
gored silk slip, has two corsages. ‘The high- 
necked waist is formed entirely of puffs of mus- 
lin and Valenciennes insertion extending from 
the belt to the neck. Coat-sleeves arranged 
similarly from’ wrist to shoulder. Low, full 
corsage, with wide lace bertia and lace ruffles 
for sleeves. ‘The upper part oi the skirt is in- 
geniously contrived to have the effect of gores, 
with but two or three seams. ‘The lower half 
consists of four puffs separated by insertion, with 
a wide border of box-pleats edged with lace. 
Sash of pink silk, with wide double lappets 
trimmed with a quilled ruche. An imported 
dress, of Swiss muslin ornamented with embroid- 
ery, has a deep Spanish flounce trimmed with 
square medallions of exquisite French needle- 
work and lace. High waist and coat-sleeves 
tastefully embroidered. Price two hundred and 
seventy-five dollars. 

A low-necked Gabrielle, body and skirt in one, 
is of white organdy over cerise marseline silk. 
Down the back and front seams are puffs, wide 
at the edge of the skirt, graduating narrower as 
they shape the waist, and wider again in passing 
over the shoulder. Valenciennes insertion and 
lace on either side of the puff. With the silk 
under-dress furnished the price is one hundred 
dollars. 

A handsome French evening-dress of Swiss 
has a basque attached, making a reception-suit. 
The skirt has a box-pleated flounce twelve inches 
wide, scalloped and edged with Valenciennes. A 
lappel, or revers, graduating smaller toward the 
Waist, is sewn in with the seams of each width. 
Swiss insertion and a fine feather-edged lace 
around the lappets. ‘The basque has coat-sleeves 
and pointed collar. Revers in back of basque- 
skirt. Price two hundred and fifty dollars. 

A simple dress for a young girl is of dotted 
Swiss, worn over blue silk. Full, low corsage, 
gathered into a belt, and short puffed sleeves. 
Long-sleeved basque, trimmed with a ruffle nee- 
dle-worked in small scallops at both edges, and 
sewn on in box-pleats. A similar ruffle on the 
short skirt. Price one hundred and twenty dol- 


ars. 

A high-necked under-dress of pink silk, gored 
flat, and long train, is trimmed with three bias 
ruffles two inches wide, and notched at either 
edge. Over this is worn a white organdy, with 
low, square corsage formed of puffs graduated to 
form a tapering waist, without being gathered 
into a belt. The white skirt reaches to the silk 
flounces. A ruffle at the bottom is made almost 
entirely of Valenciennes lace. Puffs reaching to 
the knee are joined by bands of insertion, with 
narrow edge on each side. A tablier, or apron, 
is formed on the front width by three deep points 
of lace and puffs. The skirt is festooned at one 
side with pink rosettes. 


VARIETIES. 


A breakfast Fanchon of Valenciennes lace has 
long lappets crossing beneath the chignon. Col- 
ored glacé silk lining. Price eighteen dollars, A 
simple breakfast-cap of the Martha Washington 
shape is bordered with a scalloped ruffle forming 
a coronet in front, with pink bow over the fore- 
head. Price ten dollars. A coquettish Fanchon 
of solid guipure, with coronet of loops of blue rib- 
bon, and tiny bows down the centre of the lap- 
pets. Price fourteen dollars. 

A pretty addition to a solid-colored silk dress 
is a sleeveless jacket of Brussels lace with satin 
pipings arranged in scallops. Beaded lace edge 
with jet pendants. Long sash of lace. 

There is a great variety of styles and material 
of fichus. A graceful one of blonde is laid in 





folds, bordered with real lace edge. The lappets 
are three-eighths of a yard wide at the ends, and , 
deeply pointed. Price twenty dollars.- Another | 
of organdy muslin has three narrow puffs sepa- ‘ 
rated by insertion. Valenciennes lace border. 

Price forty dollars. A square fichu of black | 
guipure is trimmed with purple moiré ribbon ar- | 
ranged in trellised border. Price thirty dollars. | 


A low-necked fichu of black net with beaded lace 
trimming is also pretty. 

A black cloth burnous is elaborately embroid- 
ered in a jardiniere pattern, around the whole 
garment and down the back. Price one hundred 
and fifty doliars. 

Among the evening dresses is a Metternich 
green silk, with long train skirt, gracefully sloped. 
‘Tulle of the same shade covers the whole skirt, 
ending in a wide quilling at the edge. Artificial 
marguerites loop up the tulle at intervals. A 
white tulle over-skirt is embroidered with silver 
stars. Embossed marguerites in floss above the 
hem. When made up the price is two hundred 
doliars. 

A low-necked corsage of pink silk is to be 
worn over a white tarlatan dress. It is a com- 
bination of the peasant waist and peplum. ‘Trim- 
ming formed of narrow satin folds studded with 
large pearls. Pearl fringe. 

For the information furnished in this article 
we are indebted to the courtesy of Mesdames 
Diepen and Bawiarp; Messrs. A. T. Stew- 
art & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; THomson, Lanc- 
pon & Co., and others. 





PERSONAL. 


‘ Bishop Horxms, of Vermont, who died a few days 
since at the age of 76, had never been confined to his 
bed for a single day with sickness. Sitting in his 
chair the day before his death—he could not lie down 
—he said that he had been praying, ‘‘Thy will be 
done,” all his life; and it was time nuw that he should 
begin to suffer if it were His will. His thankfulness 
for the past blessings of his whole life was ever on his 
lips, and the hopes of the life to come; but as to his 
sufferings, there was only sweet contentment, perfect 
resignation, and peace. On Thursday morning he ex- 
pressed his conviction that his life’s work was done. 
Sitting, and in his library, he awaited the end. In 
the afternoon the oppressed breathing grew shorter 
and feebler. The hand fell helpless down at his side. 
He opened his eyes and gazed for a moment intently 
upon vacancy, as if seeing there what none around 
him could see—perchance the approaching angels; 
and then, while all were kneeling around him, and 
his son THEopoRE was offering up the Commendatory 
prayer, the eyes fell, and the head drooped gently, 
and the breathing hushed so softly that at first they 
thought it a sweet sleep, and knew not that it was 
the sleep of Death. Of the 152 bishops of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church throughout the world, there 
were, at the time of his death, but two who were his 
seniors by consecration. He was remarkable for his 
versatility of mind. He was one of the most elegant- 
ly accomplished men of his day and ministry. He was 
a deeply-read theologian and historian; a general and 
accurate linguist ; a persevering and successful work- 
er in the cause of education ; one of the earliest of lec- 
turers; a technical and capable architect (and few 
things are more beautiful than reminiscences of the 
Bishop and his children designing, building, and dec- 
orating the Burlington church with their own hands) ; 
an artist of noticeable proficiency in oil and water- 
colors ; a well-read musician ; a belles-lettres scholar ; 
indeed, it was hard to find a highway or by-way of in- 


_genious investigation where the Bishop has not lefi 


his footprint. 

—The Rev. Atsgerr Barnes has declined to receive 
from the congregation to whom he ministered so 
many years, the annuity of $1000 per annum which 
they voted to him. 

—A statue of Major-General James 8. Wapswortn 
is to be erected in the Capitol at Washington. Of the 
men of great wealth who volunteered “life, fortune, 
and sacred honor” in the late war, perhaps no one 
man volunteered or sacrificed so much as James 
Wapdswortu. 

—Another star has arisen in the vocal firmament of 
Europe—Miss BianouE Baretti—who is spoken of, in 
her representation of Lucia, as rivaling, in the furore 
she created, the most successful of Jenny Lind’s im- 
personations. 

—Mr. Evernst Haxwoop is now put down on the tax- 
lists of Illinois as the largest land-owner in that State. 
He holds 50,000 acres, purchased by his father 50 years 
ago. Recently he purchased 12,000 acres in Nebraska, 
at a cost of about 79 cents an acre. He is only 22 years 
of age, and in every respect a most desirable “ object” 
z= = agreeable young lady desirous of becoming 

s. H. 

—Dramatic authorship is beginning to pay. Mr. 
Joun Brovenam is looking about for a fine house 
which acting and authoring enable him to buy, and 
Mr. Josers JEFFerson has just paid Bovctoacxr $5000 
for the copyright of “‘ Rip Van Winkle,” having previ- 
ously paid him $13,000 as his percentage of what the 
play had earned. 

—At the time that M‘CLetian ordered the arrest of 
Grant; at the time Hatieok scolded him; at the 
time Smiru had him superseded, and when several 
military heroes were snubbing him, it was not sup- 
posed that he would ever be of sufficient account to 
have his life written by Apam Bapravu. Here is a 
pleasant little anecdote of the General: In his days 
of insignificance and poverty he used to furnish wood 
to the family of Congressman H. T. Biow, of St. Louis, 
hauling it himself. On a recent occasion Mrs. Buow 
attended one of the General's receptions, and he greet- 
ed her as follows: ‘Mrs. Bow, I remember you well. 
What great changes have taken place since we met!” 
“Yes, General,” remarked Mrs. B., ‘‘ the war is over.” 
“T did not mean that,” he replied ; ‘I mean with my- 
self. Do you not recollect when I used to supply your 
husband with wood, and pile it myself, and measure 
it, too, and go to his office for my pay?” ‘Oh yes, 
General, your face was familiar in those days.” ‘Mrs. 
Bow, those were happy days; for I was doing the 
best I could to support my family.” 

—Miss Emma Hunz, a young lady of Emporia, Kan- 
sas, has political views and aspirations, and her eyes 
are set on one of the clerkships of the Kansas House 
of Representatives. Emma is a good scholar, handy 
with the pen, and well qualified for the position. 

—Tuomas Huaues, M. P. (Tom Brown), is the lead- 
ing spirit in a factory at Rochdale, England, the cap- 
ital stock of which is about $250,000, owned by opera- 


tives, and conducted upon the new co-operative prin- | 


ciple. ’ 

—The London Atheneum thinks that, by her new 
novel of ‘‘Mabel’s Progress,” just published by the 
Harpers, Miss Droxens, daughter of C. D., has placed 
herself ‘‘in the first rank of living English novelists.” 

—NMr. Brerstapr has been to see the British Queen, 


; and show her what can be done in the way of pictures 


by an artist from this side the water. She will proba- 
bly buy. 

—Mr. Taoxkeray said that the drollest thing he 
heard while in this country, and the most character- 
istically American, was the remark of a New Yorker: 
** Oh, I have no objection to England, Mr. Taaoxeray. 
The only thing I should be afraid of would be to go 
out at night there lest I might step off.” 














—Lovuisa Mvutsacn is in high feather with the 
Prussian monarch, who has conferred upon her the 
large golden medal for art and literature, and written 
to her ‘that the skill with which she had depicted the 
events and leading actors of one of the most moment- 
ous periods in Prussian history, in her ‘Louisa of 
Prussia’ and ‘Napoleon and Bliicher,' richly entitled 
her to an honor not hitherto conferred on any other 
German authoress.” 

—Liszt, who has taken to the priesthood in lieu of 
the piano, appears in public in a long, black coat, ext 
after the usual fashion for a Roman Abbé, and x 
broad-brimmed silk hat which looks old enough to 
have been through a dozen campaigus. The only bit 
of color visible about his dress was a little rose-bud 
in a button-hole of his coat. In person he is tall and 
commanding, while his large eyes, peering out from 
under great overarching eyebrows, and his long, light- 
colored hair, combine to give him that lion-like air 
which has so often been remarked. 

—The Rev. Miss Cuartn, recently chosen pastor of 
the Universalist. Church in Mount Pleasant, Iowa, has 
arrived in that town and entered upon her priestly 
duties. She drew two full houses on her first Sunday, 
and quite met the Universal-ist expectation. 

—M'lle. Pressant, formerly an actress at the Paris 
Vaudeville, has ied to the altar a young Russian Prince, 
and the twain have been presented at Court, much to 
the surprise of people whose lives are passed in dis- 
cussing the proprieties of things. 

—It really was very mean in some thief to steal all 
the manuscript sermons of a dominie at Crestline, 
Ohio, last week. The paper was not negotiable, and 
probably of very little use to any one except the 
owner. 

—It is known in diplomatic and high clerical cir- 
cles that Pope Pivs IX. has nineteen Cardinals’ hats 
at his disposal; but it would be quite wide of the 
mark to suppose that he therefore proposes to open a 
hat-store. 

—The French gossips say that the Princess Cro- 
TILDE is desirous of a separation from Prince Na- 
POLEON. She is a good little lady, and when in this 
country went regularly every Sunday to St. Stephen's 
(R. C.) Church in Twenty-eighth Street. She was a 
great admirer of the talents of the late Rev. Dr. Cum- 
MINGS. 

—Mr. Wittiam B. Brapsevry, who died a few days 
since in New Jersey, was a gentleman whose praise 
was literally sung by tens of thousands of children. 
He was the author of most of the sweet and simple 
songs sung in our public schools and at juvenile sing- 
ing festivals, and had acquired a competence from the 
copyright of his works. 

—It is to the credit of Mr. Joun Crark, of Nor- 
thampton, that he has given $50,000 to the Massachu- 
setts Institution for DeafMutes. It is the CLarks and 
the Peasopys who are, in good time, to make the 
eleemosynary institutions of the United States the 
most largely endowed of any in the world. We no- 
tice, also, that the late Wittiam Powex.t Mason, of 
Boston, left $10,000 to the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital as a permanent fund, the interest to be expended 
in the maintenance of free beds, and $20,000 to the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the interest to 
go for the support of a professorship. 

—Rronarv 8. Srorrorp, Esq., a prominent lawyer 
of Massachusetts, and the husband of Harriet Pres- 
oott Srorrorp, is to make his bow as poet in the 
forthcoming Number of the Atlantic Monthly. 

—Tuomas Car_y te has just been made a justice of 
the peace for the county of Dumfries, Scotland. They 
can call him “’Square” now, just as we do in this 
country. 

—One of the notabilities of Paris isa person known 
as the ‘‘ Diamond Duke,” a personal friend of the Em- 
peror, to whom many years ago he lent much money. 
His diamonds lie in the Bank of France. He lives in 
large style, affects diamond coat-buttons, which is 
droll for a fellow of seventy, and has thirty wigs. In 
No.1 he appears as if just returned from the hair- 
cutter, in elegant trim; No. 2 and the rest up to No. 
30 grow long by degrees, and beautifully longer, until 
at No. 30 he remarks, in an off-hand manner, ‘ Don't 
you think ’’tis time I had my hair cut?” Of course his 
friends agree, and the next day he appears in No. 1. 
Good sort of fellow, in his way, but it wouldn't do for 
a husband. 

—Bismarox manages to be constantly saying or do- 
ing something that gets into the papers. Recently, 
meeting at Baden his barber, and speaking affably to 
him, the latter took airs, and complained of the mixed 
society at Baden-Baden. The Count replied: “ Well, 
C., we can not all be barbers, you know.” 

—General Surriman is said to be casting pleasant 
glances at avery charming young inmate of the Exec- 
utive Mansion at Albany. 

—The Century Club, of this city, numbers among its 
members most of our clever literary and artistic peo- 
ple. At the annual meeting, held on the 11th inst., 
Witiiam Cutten Bryant was elected President, in 
place of Mr. Banororr, Minister to Prussia; and 
Huntineton, the artist, Vice-President, Among the 
other officers for the year are Samur. B. Ruaetes, 
Wii T. Biopgert, Professor Drisier, I. F. Ken- 
sett, S. R. Gurvrorp, THomas Hicks, M‘Enter, GeorGr 
Hatt, Youmans, Vaox, etc., etc. The Wednesday and 
Saturday evening talks and toddies, at the Century, 
are among the pleasantest reunions of the town. 

—The Countess or Harrineron, recently deceased 
in London, was long known as Marta Foorr, the act- 
ress, and grand-daughter of Samvuet Foortr, the dram- 
atist. After twenty-seven years upon the boards she 
married, in 1831, the Earl of Harrington, who died in 
1851. Of their two children Viscount Perrersuam died 
in 1836, in his fifth year. The other is the wife of the 
Earl of Mount Charles, 

—The last Parisian sensation in the way of pub- 
lic amusements is a female gymnast, or gymnastess, 
named M’lle. AzEtia, who is young, pretty, graceful, 
and has an expression of resolution seldom to be ob- 
served in the gentler sex. Yet this courageous girl 
is scarcely twenty years of age! Born at Milan, at a 
very early age she devoted herself to the choregraphic 
art, and subsequently fulfilled several engagements as 
premiére danseuse throughout the Continent and in 
America; but while appearing as a dancer she, for 
nearly ten years, continued to practice the feats per- 
formed by Leoraxp, until at length complete success 
crowned her efforts. In Paris she created quite a fu- 
rore, the Hippodrome being nightly crowded by peo- 
ple anxious to witness M’lle. AzeLLa, 

—The Emperor Napoteon is gg accessible as Mr. 
Jounson. Every month British Rivjects, who would 
never think of calling upon Queen Viororta, ask for 
and obtain an interview with Louis Naproteon. The 
other day a number of dissenting ministers, with the 
Earl of Shaftesbury at their head, held quite a lons 
chat at the Tuileries with the pious.potentate. Lor:| 
Shaftesbury gave him a Bible, and one of the num- 
ber was anxious to leave behind him a tract, but was 
persuaded by his colleagues to send it instead. The 
reverend gentleman, fully recognizing the despotic 
form of the Government of France, waited upon the 
Emperor to thank him for permitting them to dis- 
tribute Bibles at the Paris Exhibition! 

—Fanny Kemste, who is announced for a course of 
dramatic readings in this city in March, was born in 
London in 1811, and is therefore about 57 years of age, 
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i . SLEEVE ror Cravat CoLtar. : 

Bavetrs CotLar wita CHEMISETTE. Stzeve For Cottar wirH Larpers. aia For pattern see Supplement, No. X., Fi. °S CoLLaR AND CHEMISETTE. 

| For Tn see lement, No. VILL. : - id Fer pattern see Suppl., No. 1X., Fig. 26. 
patte: ~~ oe t, ’ Pi Ppl, £18 








ing, and is set into 
a double band. The 
chemisette is cut from 
Fig. 25, and is made, 
as shown in the illus- 
tration, of fine linen, 


LINGERIE. 


WE give a number 
of tasteful designs for 
lingerie, which are 





easily made,and which double, insertion, and 
we commend to the at- needle-work squares, 
tention of our readers, Bavette CoLvar. bordered with Valen- 

Bavette Collar. For pattern see Sapplement, No. XL, Figs. ciennes edging. Two 


bows of ribbon finish 
the front. The cuffs 
match the collar. 


Tus collar is set 
on a small band of 
needle-work insertion, 
which is trimmed on 
the lower edge with 
narrow Valenciennes 
lace set on full. Two 


Cottak witH Cravat Bow. Collar with Tabs 


and Sleeves. 
pattern see Supplement, No. XXIV., Fig. 64. 
- pitta fH : Tus collar is made 


ofa strip of Swiss mus- 


eicinen aoe. lin, twenty-one inches 
tion and points of nee- long, on which nee- 
Po! dle-work rosettes are 











die-work, edged with 
Valenciennes _lace, 
Fig. 80, are set on the 
front. of the collar, 
Fig. 29. The accom- 
panying illustrations 
show the collar com- 
plete and a section of 
the cuff to be worn 
with the collar, made 
like the bavettes, of 


sewn; the muslin is 
then cut out in scal- 
lops on the under edge 
along the rosettes, and 
edged with a frill 
of Valenciennes lace. 
The ends are scalloped 
and edged with lace 
on both sides, as seen 
in the illustration. 
Theaccompanying en- 


Curr ror Cravat CoLLaRr Curr ror BAaveTTE CoLLaR 
WITH Loops. AND CHEMISETTE, 





the full size. gravings show the col- 
Collar,Sizeves,and rad a the emnetin, 
Cuffs, with Lap- j tion of the end of the 
pets. SLEEVE For CotuaR witH Cravat Bow. SLEEVE For CoLLAR WITH Tabs. collar of the full size. 


The collar is. set into 
a double band. The 
sleeve is trimmed round the bottom with needle-work rosettes applied 


Tus collar, with 
sleeves and cuffs to 
match, is made of lappets or leaves of Swiss muslin, embroidered and edged 









with Valenciennes lace, which overlap — pag) a —— articles. me Cravat CoLuar. on muslin to match the collar. Pink ribbon is laid under both sleeves 
accompanying illustrations show the co e sleeve, and a section of the For patt 1 x. oT. and collar, 
cuff, of the full size. The leaves forming ‘the collar are somewhat larger in Pe eee ee erp an ae 






Cravat Collar with Sleeves. 


Cael LER, Sh rake EE te A": Tuis collar is made of needle-work insertion, edged with Valen- 
~~ * p \V pea sme wget ciennes lace. Cravat 
Bavette Collar Sie MNO NOM Monde of pleated Swiss 

wi emisette WAN & J muslin, ered wit! 
th Ch tt u, 8B r lin, bordered with 
and Cuffs, ‘= YZ" SNA needle-work insertion 

: and Valenciennes lace. 

DF poneragg cer with two small figures 
ennes insertion, two- in the corners, are set 
%» fifths of an inch wide. on the front of the col- 
and fine needle- work lar. The collar is sewed 


squares, the pattern of inaband. The cuff is 


front than behind, and are set into a double band, care being taken to make \aee ag FH 
the three front leaves slant a little to either side, as is seen in the illustration. owt t) paky 
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ee : half of which is gi : qantas s made of a strip of Swiss 
in Fig, 24 ac ha ye muslin, a quarter of a Canare 7 
Cravat CoLLar witH LAPPETS. Valenciennes lace half Section oF CoLtak witH Tass. _ — = an ink VaT COLLAR witH Loops. 
aninch wide. Thed and a wide, sewe Pre ‘ 
sign for the squares, which is worked in bite stitch re NS together at the ends, and laid in small pleats, on which 


aN) are sewed points of Swiss muslin, bordered with narrow 

\ needle-work insertion and Valenciennes edging, and 
ornamented with application figures of needle-work, 
Fig. 28. 





Swiss muslin, is given in Fig. 25. Having set the collar 
on a small band, join it to the chemisette, which i; made 
from Fig. 25, of fine linen, double, Valenciennes insertion, 
and needle-work squares, and is bordered with narrow 
needle-work insertion and a frill of Valenciennes edging. 
Two bows of blue ribbon finish the chem- 
isette in front, as shown in the engraving. 
The illustration (page 233) shows the 
chemisette arranged on the figure. 


Collar and Chemisette. 

Tuis collar and chemisette is made of 
narrow Valenciennes insertion and small 
needle-work squares. Fig. 26 gives the 
pattern of half the collar, as well as the 
design for the squares, which is worked 
in satin stitch on nansook. The collar is 
bordered with narrow Valenciennes edg- ‘4 




















Cravat Collar with Lappets. 
- Tuts collar is made of muslin lappets or 
leaves, embroidered in satin stitch and 
edged with Valenciennes lace, which are 
set in a narrow band in such a manner as 
to overlap each other a little. The pat- 
tern is the same as that of the collar with 
needle-work leaves which we have already 
described. The band is covered with 
blue ribbon, over which Valenciennes 
lace is pleated. Long ends of blue 
— fall from the back of the col- 
ar. ' ‘ 
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rs Patetot anD Hoop For Girt From 2 To 4 YEARS OLD. —_— _— 
Sgction of Curr witn Larrets. For pattern see Supplement, No. XVI., Figs. 41-44, and No. XVIL., Figs. 45 and 46, Sgotion or Curr For Bavetre CoLiar. 
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Cravat Collar and Cuffs, with Ribbon Loops. 
See illustration, page 228. 

Turs collar consists of a strip of muslin, on which needle-work 
rosettes are sewed. The muslin is cut in scallops along the 
lower edge, and a frill of Valenciennes lace is set thereon. Pink 
ribbon is laid underneath, and loops and ends bg ae ribbon 
complete the collar, as shown in the illustration. e design is 
the same as that of the collar with tabs which we have moan | 
described. An accompanying illustration shows cuffs to m 
the collar. 

High Waist with Simulated Fichu. 

Tuts waist is cut from the pattern given in No. XV., Figs. 
36-40. The original is of brown velours, trimmed with a bias 
fold of brown silk simulating a fichu. ‘This fold is edged on each 
side with black lace. ‘The sleeves are likewise trimmed on the 
top and. bottom with a bias fold of silk edged with lace. A 
brown silk belt with sash ends completes the dress. 


Foot-Stool. 


Mareriars: strong brown worsted cord, 1 oz. twelvefold 
zephyr, brown morocco, and pasteboard. 

This foot-stool is easily made out of cheap materials, as any 
old woolen or cotton stuff will answer for the foundation. Cut 
strips of any material whatever, eight inches wide, sew the ends 
together and roll them in the manner shown in the accompanying 






















Dress WITH VELVET Rotting CoLuar. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XV., Figs. 36-40. 





Foort-Sroor. 







Crocuet Frince ror Brp-Spreap. 
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two handles, made of four strands of worsted cord, braided 
together. 





Fringe for Napkins, etc. 

Tuts fringe is easily made on napkins, etc., by raveling out 
the stuff to the desired depth, and then forming a heading by 
winding the threads together with one of the ravelings thread- 
ed on a needle. The original, of Java canvas, has six threads 
wound together in this manner; they are then separated and 
wound in threes, and again united in one thick strand. A 
beautiful netted fringe can readily be obtained in this manner. 
The illustration clearly shows the process. 


Crochet Fringe for Bed-Spreads, etc. 

Tuts fringe is pretty and very durable. It may also be 
used as trimming for curtain-supporters. It is composed of 
single strands connected by a crochet edge. Each of these is 
formed by 3 crochet bell-shaped figures, finished below by a 
tuft of threads. The original is made of coarse knitting-cot- 
ton. The bell-shaped figures are worked separately, each in 
rounds formed by 8 rows single crochet. For the ,founda- 
tion-cord make 8 chain stitches, then, missing the last, 
work in this 7 single crochet. At the end of the short 
cord thus formed make a foundation of 4 chain stitches, 
and form a circle by making in the 1st round: 1 slip stitch in 
the Ist of these 4 chain, then 2 single crochet in this stitch, 






















































































































































Hieu Waist witH SIMULATED Ficuvu. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XV., Figs. 36-40. 


illustration, with strips of paste- 
—-. board between, to give them the 
: necessary stiffness. Having made 
the roll of the size desired for the foot- 
~~ stool—the original is- nine inches 
in diameter—sew the end down fast, 
and cover the top with cotton bat- 
ting or wool. The foot-stool is now 
ready for the covering, which con- 

















sists of coarse brown worsted cord, 
wound round and round, beginning 
at the middle of the top, and sewed 
ii fast as the winding proceeds. This 
of course is made to fit the foot- 
stool, and: is turned out when fin- 
ished so that the stitches may not 
appear on the right side. The cover 
is then worked in cross stitch with 
brown twelvefold zephyr, in the 
manner shown in the illustration, 
and is afterward drawn on the foot- 
stool. The bottom is covered with 
a circular piece of brown morocco 
of the necessary size, and the foot- 
stool is finished by the addition of 





Lapy’s Sack. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIV., Figs. 33-85. 


Section or Foot-Sroot. 


Se 


CasHMERE Hoop. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. VL, Fig. 19. FrRInce ror Napkins: 
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and 2 single crochet in each of the 3 following 
stitches. 
2d round—In every stitch ofethe last round 1 
het. 


croc 

8d round—Like the 2d, except that it must be 
twice widened ; that is, 2 opposite stitches must 
contain each 2 single crochet, so that the round 
shall count 10 stitches. 

4th round—In each stitch 2 single crochet. 

5th round—In each stitch 1 single crochet. 

6th round—In every 4th stitch 2, in each of 
the other stitches 1, single crochet. 

7th and 8th rounds—In each stitch of the last 
round 1 single crochet; then fasten the thread. 

Having turned these figures fasten three to- 
gether by means of the foundation-cord, as shown 
in the pattern. Cut 30 threads, each 5 inches 
long, and lay them together at half the length ; 
then fasten in the under one of these 3 figures. 
The single fringe strands are joined by a round 
of * 7 chain, then 1 slip-stitch in the founda- 
tion-cord of the upper figure of the strand +. 
Repeat from > till all are joined. On the 
stitches of this round work 5 rounds, always put- 
ting the needle through both the upper threads 
of each stitch in the last round. 


Collar with Cravat Bow, and Sleeves. 
See illustrations, page 228. 

Tuis collar is of fine linen, double, worked in 
French embroidery stitch. The edge is cut out 
into small blocks, in the manner shown in the 
illustration, and button-hole stitched. A frill of 
Valenciennes edging is set under the blocks. A 
cravat bow, of which Fig. 64 gives one end, is 
fastened on the front with a button and button- 
hole. ‘The sleeve is furnished with a cuff to 
match the collar. 











JULIA’S ELOPEMENT. 


OON after leaving college it happened that 
circumstances, unnecessary here to explain, 
involved my living at Valparaiso, the principal 
sea-port of Chili. My social surroundings and lo- 
cal belongings were such as to open to me the 
doors of many very pleasant houses, where I was 
in the habit of meeting the best people in the 
city; but for a long time my progress in society 
was slow, owing to my ignorance of the language, 
and it was only by a close application to Ollen- 
dorf and other masters that I at last blundered 
into conversational ability. When I had arrived 
at this point, however, my education was taken 
up by the daughter of one of the families at whose 
house I used to visit. Under her tuition I rapid- 
ly improved, and in a short time my one lesson a 
week became two, then four, and at last six, till 
eventually I arrived at such a pitch of perfection 
in the Spanish language that I was able to tell 
her in words as impassioned as they were true 
that I loved her truly and unchangeably. What 
she said, or whether she said any thing, on this 
occasion, I don’t know, or can not remember ; 
but the language of the heart, requiring no study, 
is easily learned, and I was satisfied with what I 
read in her face. 

After this avowal on my part the lessons in 
Spanish became more and more neglected, till 
they were altogether abandoned, and their time 
occupied by music and other pursuits more in 
keeping with the state of our minds. 

Julia Montajos were the two words blessed in 
their dear familiarity with her who owned my 
heart, and these words she was wont to scribble, 
with the tiniest of gold pencils, all over the back 
of my hand and the cuffs of my shirt as we sat 
in the drawing-room window to have the last 
light of the departing days. The former of these 
words I loved; the latter I was determined to 
change, and after getting Julia’s consent to my 
intention I broached the matter to her mother. 
By her I was handed over to Seiior Montajos, 
and by him I was very quickly disposed of. His 
daughter was too young; I was a Protestant; 
and though my means, according to the evidence 
I had given him, were ample for a young man, 
they were insufficient to maintain his daughter 
in that position to which she had been accus- 
tomed. I don’t think there was any thing orig- 
inal in my answer to these objections. I pleaded 
that which thousands had urged before me, and 
said something about the possibility of Julia’s 
growing older and my growing richer, if we were 
allowed time; and as regarded the difference of 
religion, I didn’t see why that should trouble us 
more when married than it had done previous to 
that blessed ceremony. Probably my arguments 
were not very conclusive, for they utterly failed 
to change the opinion of Sefior Montajos; but 
before our interview was ended he had given me 
permission to continue my visits at his house, 
and my intimacy with his family, in considera- 
tion of my promising that I would not endeavor 
to persuade Julia to act against her parents’ 
wishes, This little difficulty in our path only 
served as fuel to the fire-of our love, and we 
mutually resolved to leave no stone unturned in 
striving to obtain the consent of the forbidding 
parent, 

A few months after my interview with Papa 
Montajos a sad break occurred in our happiness, 
in the form of a temporary separation. The 
Montajos family were going to Santiago, whither, 
at that time, it was impossible for me to follow, 
and during their absence Julia and I were forbid- 
den to correspond. Sefior Montajos, who was 
a perfect idiot in these matters, said that it was 
very likely when we were not constantly seeing 
one another we might find there were other peo- 
ple in the world as worthy of our respective con- 
sideration, He said he had seen the protesta- 
tions of so many youthful lovers come to nothing 
that he did not altogether fear any serious result 
from ours, but felt quite sure that if I continued 
to mix in society, and enjoy myself as I had 
hitherto done, I should find many ladies whom 
I could admire as much as I did Julia, As to 
his daughter, who was for the moment carried 





away by what he was pleased to call my capti- 
tor "6 peer she — no ones at the 
whole thing before three months 

We almost laughed at the stourdiny of this 
idea; but reflecting that parents always were ig- 
norant on these subjects, we said nothing to old 
Montajos, but made vows of eternal fidelity to 
one another, and mutually agreed that neither 
would dance a waltz or other round dance dur- 
ing this terrible separation. These oaths were 
sworn beneath the veranda of the Montajos’s sub- 
urban villa, where they were staying previous to 
their d ; and here Julia laughingly re- 
marked that it was such a convenient place to 


“elope from that she believed any further trouble 


would drive her to that expedient. Tiiere was a 
spice of romance in an elopement, she added, 
that had a great fascination for her, and really— 
but here the conversation was cut short by the 
arrival of Sefiora Montajos, who announced the 
facts that the carriage had arrived and papa was 
waiting; and gathering her daughter to herself 
she bore her away, leaving me miserable and de- 
jected. 

During the absence of my friends I devoted 
my time to business and the acquisition of dol- 
lars ; eschewing balls, tertulias, and other sim- 
ilay diversions; happy in my self-ordered se- 
clusion till, after the lapse of a few months, some 
friendly gossip informed me that the fair Julia 
was by no means so self-denying, for not only 
was she the belle of Santiago, and enslaving the 
hearts of all—of course I knew that the poor 
wretches couldn’t help falling in love with her— 
but that it wascurrently reported, and every where 
believed, she had given her promise to a certain 
Chilian gentleman whom she had met for the 
first time at Santiago. My first feeling on hear- 
ing this was to take my informant by the throat, 
for I couldn’t believe what he had told me; but 
this desire was quickly followed by a burst of 
passion against the perjured Julia, for I couldn’t 
disbelieve what every one else had credited. I 
debated in my own mind what course to pursue, 
for this new turn of events had, I conceived, re- 
leased me from my promise to abstain from com- 
municating with Julia, and I had almost decided 
on going to Santiago, when the same authority 
informed me that the Montajos family had re- 
turned. 

Finding their house in the Almandral still 
closed, I concluded that they must be at the vil- 
la, and mounted my horse to ride there, with feel- 
ings that were not to be envied and are not easily 
described. As I cantered along the dusty road 
and sandy plain that lay between the town and 
my destination I wondered whether it could be 
true that she had so soon forgotten me. Per- 
haps, thought I, if I had not been so true to her 
she might have valued my love a little more, and, 
at least, my dismissal would have had a less mor- 
tifying appearance. But then, again, I may be 
giving myself uneasiness for nothing; it is nat- 
ural that she should enjoy herself, and if I chose 
to give up parties there was no reason why she 
should. I remembered, too, that once or twice 
before I had evinced symptoms of groundless jeal- 
ousy, for which she had laughingly reproved me. 
At any rate, I would hear the truth from her own 
lips, and if my fears were realized would leave 
the country forever. 

In this humor I arrived at the villa, and hitch- 
ing my horse to the garden gate crossed the lawn 
and entered the house by the veranda in which 
I had last spoken to Julia. How well I knew 
the room I thus entered, and how many pleasant 
hours [had spent within its Watteau-painted walls! 
It was vacant now; but on the table lay a wool- 
work frame, the needle sticking half-way through 
the canvas, and all the paraphernalia of worsted- 
work scattered about the floor. Some new freak 
of Julia’s, I thought, as I picked up skein after 
skein on the end of my whip; as changeful in 
her work as in her affections. I wish to good- 
ness somebody would come. I waited patiently 
for a little time, then hummed the air of ‘‘ La 
Donna e mobile”—so appropriate at that moment 
—still no one came, and, determined to make 
some one hear, I turned to the piano and rattled 
away at a piece of music that was lying open on 
the instrument. It was the last waltz we had 
danced together at Valparaiso, and its melody 
recalled a thousand words and looks that were 
now like so many daggers in my breast. Before 
I had long played a footstep was audible in the 
passage, and the door gently opened. I made 
no move, but continued playing, for I hoped -to 
make her speak first. 

‘* Hist, José!” said some one, whose head was 
hardly inside the door; ‘‘you are too soon; it 
is hardly dusk, and it is not yet safe. Be quiet 
and do not play ;” and the head was withdrawn. 

‘¢ Sefiora!” I said, modulating my voice, with- 
out quite knowing why. ‘Julia! it is I. 
think you must—” 

‘*No! no!” said the lady, in a low voice, but 
with a quick, impatient tone. ‘‘ Lopez must not 
see you. I can not come in. I was dressing 
when I saw your horse at the hedge, and came 
round to warn you. Remain quiet.” And 
away went the head as the door was quietly 
closed. 

‘*My name’s not José,” I said aloud; ‘‘and 
who the deuce is Lopez? That was surely Ju- 
lia’s voice. Confusion take José and Lopez, too, 
whoever they may be! but I will have one word 
before I go. Here, Julia! Julia!” opening the 
door as I spoke; ‘‘come down here; I want to 
speak to you. Julia! can you hear me?” No 
reply. It’s evident the piano is the only means 
of bringing her down, I thought; so here goes 


at it again; and I sat down and pounded at the | 


waltz as hard as if I had been playing at a Christ- 
mas gathering. This occupation was shortly in- 
terrupted by my seeing the shadow of a figure 
crossing the lawn, and hearing a slight tap at 
the window immediately afterward. I ceased 
playing as a man’s voice said—the speaker being 
hidden from me by the folds of the curtain : 





“Hist! Julia. It's me—José. Lopez is by 
nea — Look round the hedge. I will 
presently, and will keep quiet in the 

room here.” And the shadow again crossed the 
windows, and disappeared in the direction whence 


it came, 

It is Julia, I thought, the graceless little flirt ; 
and as for José, I'll have an understanding with 
him or know the reason why ; but I'll expose his 
treachery in the way it deserves. He would re- 
turn shortly, and remain quietly in the room, 
José said. So will I, and then appear to tax 
Julia with her cold-hearted conduct. 

I hadn’t long to ruminate on the matter, for I 
heard a step coming along the passage, and there- 
fore, if I wished to remain unobserved, must 
hide. There was a large antique cabinet in the 
room, which, being placed across the corner, 
formed a capital screen; and behind this I en- 
sconced myself, just as she whose steps I had 
‘heard was entering the room. She sat down for 
@ moment, and gave a deep sigh; then took up a 
dog—I supposed it to be, for I did not dare look 
out—and commenced talking to it, still in an un- 
der-tone, as if afraid of being heard. 

**Pauvrecita! Did it love its Julia? It is, 
it is a dear, dear love,” and I heard her kissing 
it, ‘and Julia is fond of her little Pero she is— 
she is, Pauvrecita.” This sort of thing contin- 
ued for two or three minutes, when, putting the 
dog down, she went to the piano and commenced 
playing the identical waltz I had been perform- 
in 


g. 

‘*Now’s the time,” thought I, ‘‘for a look 
round. I shall see her back at any rate ;” and I 
stooped to look around the side of the cabinet. 
The dog, however, when released from the arms 
of his owner had traversed the room in search 
of mischief, and had by this time arrived at my 
corner. Seeing my head round the corner, he 
greeted it with a growl and a bark, which he fol- 
lowed up by rushing at me. By way of getting 
rid of him, and under cover of the music, I kick- 
ed him gently in the ribs, and this made him yelp 
and run off. His cries stopped the piano for a 
moment, while Julia ran to him, seized him in 
her arms, and addressed many plaintive inquiries 
as to the cause of his grief; but as he could only 
lick his chops by way of reply, he was presently 
put down with an injunction not to hurt himself 
again, while Julia, uttering an exclamation of 
annoyance at José’s being so long, resumed her 
seat at the piano, and began the waltz again. 
Once more I essayed a peep, ‘and again the dog 
came at me, but the probable results of his ill- 
timed interference were warded by the arrival of 
José, who tapped at the window, and asked if he 
should enter. 

**Si, si,” was the reply, hardly waited for by 
the man, who, pushing the window aside, stepped 
into the room, and to my horror took Julia in his 
arms and pressed her to his heart. My first im- 
pulse was to rush out and knock him down, but 
a conviction had come upon me that I was not 
acting altogether a very dignified part, and I dis- 
liked the idea of letting her know that I had 
been playing the spy. The man, no less than 
the woman, who hesitates is lost, and the oppor- 
tunity, or at least the right moment for acting, 
passed away. 

‘**T have been long, dearest,” said the Chilano. 
‘*T heard you playing the music we had agreed on 
together, but could only spare a moment when I 
came to the window.” 

‘¢ You did not come,” said Julia, ‘‘ since I have 
been playing. I did not hear you, and the time 
seemed long. I was afraid that—that—I don’t 
know what I feared.” 

“Not that I had left without you, my own?” 
said the man; ‘‘but I came before, and you 
ceased playing as I tapped at the window.” 

**No; surely no!” 

**Yes, yes!” he replied, kissing her; ‘‘ but it 
matters nothing. Yonder are our horses by the 
hedge. Vamos! we have no time to lose!’ 

‘* But that horse?” said Julia, alluding, I sup- 
pose, to the fact of there being a third. 

‘*Oh, never mind that,” said he, laughing. 
‘¢T will tell you when we ride. Come!” 

‘* Vamos!” said Julia, giving a long sigh and 
seizing Pero to give him a last kiss and assur- 
ances of unalterable affection—the wretched lit- 
tle coquette! ‘‘I am ready, dearest. Our Lady 
forgive me if I am doing wrong.” 

**Pooh!” said José. ‘‘It is not wrong, I 
swear to you, dearest—” and the rest was lost as 
they passed together through the open window. 

As I emerged from my hiding-place I gave 
vent to my feelings of rage and despair, and 
cursed myself for not having prevented their go- 
ing. I then thought of rousing the house, but 
discarded the idea as being a waste of time, and 
determined instead to start myself and ascertain 
at the cross-roads whether they took the Sant- 
iago road or sought the nearer shelter of Valpa- 
raiso. I mentioned the fact of my having tied 
my horse to the hedge that divided the garden 
from an outside paddock, and here I ran with 
all dispatch. My horse was gone; my bridle 
and saddle were there, but on the back of an ani- 
mal widely different from mine, and one that, 
however useful in common with a plow, was ex- 
ceedingly unlikely to overtake iny own fast chest- 
nut. There was no time to lament over the 
matter; so, with a mental reference to my spurs, 
I unhitched him from the stake and started off 
in chase of the fugitive Julia. In a series of 
elephantine gambols, the nearest approach to a 
gallop my steed could attain, I hurried on; and 
as I came to the cross-roads I became aware of 
another horseman following in my rear, shouting 
loudly as he came. On I went after the fugi- 
tive}—who had taken the Valparaiso road—as 
fast as my cart-horse could carry me, determined 
to rescue Julia from the hands of him I felt sure 
was a villain, and glad that some one else in the 
house had missed her and was following in pur- 
suit. 

For a mile or two the chase continued, those 





ahead rapidly increasing their distance from me, 
but the horseman in the rear gradually lessening 
the space between us. Still shouting as he rode 
and gesticulating with frantie vehemence, this 
horseman came nearer and nearer till I could 
hear his cries: ‘‘ Stop him! lasso him!” and then 
a full-bodied Spanish curse. I turned round on 
my horse as he galloped along and waved my 
hand to him, meaning thereby to assure him that 
it was all right—though it wasn’t, for they had 
disappeared some little time before—but he who 
followed cared little for my assurances, for he 
shouted the louder and swore the harder as I at- 
tempted to comfort him, and urging his horse by 
voice and spur was at my side as we emerged 
from some broken ground on the confines of the 
town. I turned to my fellow-pursuer, and was 
about to proclaim the certainty of our yet finding 
the foolish girl and her audacious companion 
when, with a spring, the Chilano seized me by 
the collar, and, before I could recover from the 
suddenness of the attack, had dragged me from 
my saddle. 

Raising the ery ‘* Vigilantes,”* while a mob 
collected round my captured horse, the Chilian 
held me tightly against his saddle until several 
of the local policemen came galloping to the spot. 
It is not necessary, in Chili, to have committed 
any breach of the law to be taken prisoner by 
the Vigilantes. These light dragoons are easily 
satisfied, and if a row occurs in the street they 
care little whom they arrest, provided they arrest 
somebody. They know nothing of guilt or inno- 
cence; that is their officer’s affair. If he chooses 
to reverse the decisions they have arrived at, well; 
it is his business, not theirs. In the present in- 
stance there was evidently some disturbance in 
which a Chilano and a foreigner were on opposite 
sides, so that their course was as clear as noon- 
day, and the foreigner was arrested without the 
slightest hesitation. 

‘To the guard-house I was taken, and there I 
was told I must remain in custody until the morn- 
ing. ‘This was not such a trial as it at first sight 
appears, inasmuch as the officers of these guards 
usually keep open-house in their rooms, and kill 
the time of their guard with the society of such 
of their prisoners as their dignity will allow them 
to consort with. Oddly enough, however, I re- 
ceived no invitation to come over to the officers’ 
guard-room, as I had heard from friends was 
sure to follow on a gentleman being arrested, and 
I determined to know why I was thus overlooked. 
After some difficulty the sergeant of the guard 
was sent to me and explained that he could not 
report me as a gentleman, my offense would not 
allow of it. 

‘“*Why not?” Tasked. ‘‘ Even suppose I was 
the individual you take me for, though she ran 
away from me, not with me, your officer’s stand- 
ard of morality must be very different from that 
of his comrades, if he would hesitate at a similar 
exploit.” 

**Sefior!” the sergeant said, bristling up and 
pulling out his mustache as he spoke. ‘‘ My 
Officer is a gentleman. He would not pass such 
an insult had he heard it.” 

‘*T don’t see the insult,” I replied. ‘‘It is 
done every day, in Chili as well as elsewhere.” 

“Tf you had intended to return her, and had 
left word to that effect,” the sergeant said, ‘‘it 
would have been different.” 

“Return her, you old scoundrel! 
you mean ?” 

He was no scoundrel, he said. He had thought 
me a gentleman, but I was evidently a brute. 

‘Well, how long am I to be kept here ?” 

I should learn that to-morrow, he replied. 

‘*But in the mean time I want to see the 
officer.” 

‘* It can’t be done,” was the answer; and the 
sergeant turned to leave me, but hearing the 
chink of silver in my pocket, he hesitated; see- 
ing the dollars in my hand, he halted; and 
finally, on conveying them to his own person, he 
relented, and went off to make known the fact 
of my arrest. In a short time he returned and 
desired me to, follow him to the officer's room, 
where I found a party of three people: the officer 
himself, a friend of his who had dropped in to 
see him, and an officer of one of the English men- 
of-war, who had been arrested for disfiguring the 
countenance of one of the Vigilantes. The ser- 
geant acted as master of the ceremonies, and in- 
troduced me to the party, and then departed to 
execute an order I had given him touching cer- 
tain bottles of wine. 

Presently the captives and their jailer sat down 
to cards. Whist was succeeded by poker, poker 
by monte; bottle after bottle was brought and 
consumed, till the first streaks of dawn breaking 
through the barred windows of the room led me 
to ask the cause of my captivity. ‘The officer 
confessed his ignorance on the subject, but sent 
for the sergeant, who explained that Sefior Lo- 
pez Montajos had given me in charge for stealing 
a mare out of his stables. All drew back in hor- 
ror from the neighborhood of such a low thief, 
while I burst out laughing as the meaning of the 
sergeant’s expression about returning her was 
thus explained. On recounting my version of 
the story, and giving my name and address, the 
officer of the guard politely informed me that I 
was at liberty until eleven o'clock, when the mat- 
ter would be investigated and dismissed by the 
proper authority. © 

There was no difficulty in clearing myself be- 
fore the magistrate, and my next thought was 
to learn more of my lost love. I could hear 
nothing during the few following days; but pasé- 
ing their house in the Almandral one evening I 
saw the shutters open and the windows light and 
bright as ever. The face of Elise, Donna Julia's 
German maid, beamed all over on seeing me, 
and almost cleared away my doubts and fears, 
for I knew well that she was the sympathizing 
repository of all Julia's secrets, and that she was, 


What do 





* Mounted police on duty about the town. 
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moreover, a stanch supporter of my interests. 
She was so glad to see me, she said. The Sefiora 
was in, and would be so pleased to see me again, 
and Donna Julia. 

‘¢ What of her ?” I asked. : 

‘¢Qh, she’d been in such a way,” Elise said, 
‘* because I hadn’t called, that she had made the 
house unbearable; of course the Donna couldn’t 
write to tell me she had returned, but—” and 

Elise implied the whole duty of a lover in this 
one word ‘* but.” 

As Elise had said, Julia’s mother was very 
pleased to see me, and told me that my honor- 
able conduct during their absence had consider- 
ably abated the objections of Sefior Montajos to 
my marrying his daughter. They had heard a 
great deal of me while they were away—(Mercy! 
I thought. Wait till they hear of the villa busi- 
ness! )—and hoped that they would see me as often 
as I could spare time from my business. Then, 
like a considerate and good-natured mother, she 
departed, to send Julia down in her stead. 

Of the first half hour or so of my téte-a-téte 
with that young lady I shall say nothing what- 
ever; we conversed on subjects concerning our- 
selves only ; but later in the evening I took cour- 
age and told the story of my visit to the villa, 
demanding in return an explanation from her as 
to the whole matter. 

It was very simple, she said. They had lent 
their villa to her uncle and aunt, the father and 
mother of her cousin Julia. José was an exceed- 
ingly nice fellow, to whom she would introduce 
me as soon as possible, and had been for some 
time deeply attached to her cousin. Her uncle 
was as stupid as her own papa had been—and 
might once more be, if I again doubted her truth, 
she added; and therefore she considered it her 
duty to offer José a little piece of advice, to the 
effect that if her cousin Julia was worth having she 
was worth taking. Her cousin Lopez, Julia said, 
was a disagreeable pig, who had once proposed 
to her, and had done all he could to prevent his 
sister’s marriage with José Perea. It was the 
elopement of her cousin that I had so disgrace- 
fully watched, and she wished to know, she add- 
ed, how I should have liked any one to have act- 
ed as I did, supposing we two had been making 
our escape ? 

I could only get out of this difficulty by saying 
that if I had succeeded in obtaining her I should 
not have cared had all Chili looked on. This 
little speech had a softening effect, but it did not 
prevent the question [ knew must-come. How 
came I to be so very silly as to mistake her cous- 
in Julia, in whom I was totally uninterested, for 
her, who was every—that is, in whom I professed 
to have such a—in fact, who was an old friend ? 

“You might have continued your first ex- 
pression, Julia darling; but the fact is, my love, 
you must remember it was in your house, in your 
own room. ‘The evening was quite dusk, and 
then your cousin spoke low, and she is about 
your height and figure—” 

‘*Oh!” said Julia, Sif I exactly resemble ev- 
ery other girl in Chili—” 

‘*What nonsense!” I said, as I put my arm a 
little farther round her waist. ‘‘ There is no one 
in the world the least like you; but you must 
confess, Julia, that after the story I heard from 
that confounded chatterbox, Simpson, my mis- 
take was very natural.” 

‘Not at all natural,” she thought. ‘‘Butah! 
that Simpson always was a pig.” He was al- 
ways her horror, and in her dislike of Simpson 
the little chagrin at my want of observation pass- 
ed away; and in the subdued light of the quiet 
back drawing-room we sat and talked of the 
many things that people in like circumstances 
can ever find to talk about. Still I whispered, 
and still she listened, as I sat clasping her to my 
side, while the rattle of the cabs in the street was 
heard at greater intervals, and the quiet of night 
was tinging all things with its stillness. The 
bell of the great cathedral had tolled for mid- 
night, and I had repeated one little question about 
a date in several forms, but Julia was silent, and 
hung her head, though she seemed to write the 
harder on my hand with her leadless pencil. 
Following a glance of her bright eyes I saw that 
the hieroglyphics she was tracing assumed a form 
and meaning, and in the motions of the pencil I 
= the answer she would not give me with her 

ips. 


A short time after I was introduced to José 
Perea and his wife, to whom Julia had told 
the story of my hiding-place, and I was readily 
forgiven all, except the kick I had administered 
to Pero, whose cold, damp nose I was compelled 
to kiss as penance for my offense. Lopez and I 
have been introduced, and we bow and try to 
smile when we meet; but I can’t help detesting 
him, and I believe the feeling is reciprocal. 








PARIS CORRESPONDENCE. 


BrtwerEeNn CuRisTMaS AND New-YEanr’s. 

N Paris there are two generations of children. 

Childhood, which merges in youth toward the 
age of twelve, begins again at about thirty, and 
continues for an indefinite period. 

If you go through the garden of the Palais 
Royal in good season, one of these cold fore- 
noons, you will see a score of street boys playing 
leap-frog under the bare trees, and at least two 
score of men, some appearing to be people of 
business and others people of elegant leisure, sur- 
rounding the group of frolicking truants. These 
gentlemen will stand by the half hour watching 
the game. It is evident that they belong to the 
class of children of thirty years; and if, by some 
magic, I could suddenly reduce these forty adult 
bodies to juvenile proportions again, they would, 
I verily believe, jump into the line and take their 
turn at the run and leap, without the slightest 
change in the expression of their countenances. 

If an American lady draws out her watch at 





Leroy’s or Charpentier’s, and asks to.be shown 

some ladies’ watches of ‘‘ about that size,” show- 
ing her chronometer, the clerk <0 piety, 

** Ah! that is not alady’s watch. No, e, 

it is the smallest size for gentlemen. The Amer- 
ican ladies wil? wear that size because will 
have exact time-keepers; but the French ladies 
will have a pretty bijou.” 

The season of Christmas, which brings many 
pleasant scenes to all who love children, is pe- 
culiarly full of attractions to these young eyes in 
old heads. Each shop, whatever its line of busi- 
ness, makes room in its windows for gifts appro- 
priate to the season. Some of the great dry- 
goods stores devote a room or two to a display 
of fancy goods, where their customers can buy 
almost any thing, from a porcelain vase to a 
pocket-almanac, at wonderfully low prices. 

The houses for the sale of ‘‘ religious articles” 
signalize the week of Christmas by the display 
of ‘*Créches,” or Christmas-mangers, These 
shops do not flourish on the Boulevards. They 
are to be found in the by-streets, and especially 
on the left bank of the Seine, in the centre of the 
district where so many abbeys and convents have 
stood. Imagine yourself approaching a shop in 
some narrow street, under the shadow of a neigh- 
boring church-tower. A crowd of men and wo- 
men, with animated countenances, stand watch- 
ing something within the window. There are 
some little children within the circle of the crowd, 
and others on the outside are vainly endeavoring 
to find a loophole between the skirts of the adult 
spectators. 

If you are tall enough to look over the shoul- 
ders of others, or have patience enough to await 
your turn in the circle, you may see, in the cen- 
tre of a large show-window, elevated upon a table, 
a lifelike wax figure of a child, whose rosy body 
lies, in the attitude of sleep, in a nest-like bed of 
the choicest wheat straw, so arranged that the 
beards of the grain radiating symmetrically in 
every direction form a sort of halo around the 
sleeping infant. Around him stand appropriate 
figures. At the foot a large statue of Mary; at 
the head one of Joseph; on either hand figures 
of various hues, representing the Magi, and in 
front some admirably executed statuettes of oxen. 

The face and figure of the Infant are so well 
done that they seem rather to belong to the arts 
of Sculpture and Painting than to the mechan- 
ical processes of moulding wax and dressing dolls. 
The imitation of a sleeping babe is so perfect 
that it seems as*if it might awake and open its 
eyes. In a moment, while you look, the eyes, 
moved by interior mechanism, do open, and the 
little one raises its hands and stretches forth the 
arms, in the attitude of greeting the mother who 
stands over it. After a moment the arms sink 
gently back again, the eyes close, and it seems to 
have fallen asleep. Smaller and ruder figures are 
made in great quantities and at all prices, even 
as low as ten or fifteen cents, so that every house- 
hold may have its infant Christ. 

At this season, for many years, it has been the 
custom to allow the poor people from the older 
quarters of Paris to set up little booths on the 
Boulevards for the sale of toys and gifts during 
the holidays. These little, temporary shops, 
called ‘‘ barracks,” are placed at short distances 
along the outer edge of the sidewalk, with their 
backs to the carriage-way. This year the city au- 
thorities have provided a uniform set of ornament- 
al boxes for this purpose, upon the fashionable 
Boulevards, instead of the unsightly structures# 
extemporized with rough boards, boughs of trees, 
and old canvas that formerly appeared, and which 
are still seen, in the less frequented Boulevards. 

Each of the new barracks is a double shop, 
about as large as a city horse-car. The sloping 
roof is decorated front and back with a scroll- 
sawed cornice. The color is very light green 
striped with dark green, in imitation of batten- 
ing. The officers having charge of letting them 
are instructed to give the preference to the in- 
dustrious poor, who may thus eke’ out their earn- 
ings in this hard season by a little share in the 
profits of holiday traffic. 

During the fortnight allotted the Boulevards 
present an animated scene, which would have a 
fresh interest even to those who enjoyed them 
during the most brilliant days of the Exposition. 
A dense crowd slowly and politely elbow their 
way along the broad walk between the shops and 
the barracks. Every body looks at every thing; 
and indulgent parents, who are blessed with very 
acquisitive children, become painfully burdened 
with distended pockets and fragile toys sticking 
out from their careful embrace. 

Each tenant of the barracks has his own line 
of business. One offers porte-monnaies, where a 
boy having thirty sous can buy for twenty-nine 
an admirable wallet to keep the one remaining 
in. Another sells photographs, another colored 
prints, another dolls, dressed and undressed. 
Table and kitchen-ware for doll’s use; wash- 
stands, bookcases, and secretaries for the same; 
ivory carvings, worsted work, cheap jewelry, sta- 
tionery and diaries, and fifty other little trades, 
each have numerous repositories. The vacant 
spaces between the barracks are occupied by 
itinerant dealers, who stand shouting to the 
passers-by, and holding up their wares to view, 
crying dolls or mechanical engines, or cheap 
laces, an imitation diamond which will cut 
glass, price three sous, a cap for candles to pre- 
vent them from dripping, and other novelties 
such as every family is supposed to need. 

in accordance with custom, the military bands 
of Paris met on the last day of the year, an hour 
after noon, to serenade the imperial family, in 
the court-yard of the Tuileries. Upon the cen- 
tral pavilion, known as the Clock ‘Tower, the 
front of the balcony appertaining to the broad 
middle window on what we should call the sec- 
ond story, was hung with drapery of crimson 
velvet ornamented with gold; and when the 





clock struck one the great window-sashes were 


the balcony the Emperor in his scarlet band and 
cocked hat, the Empress in a white hat with 
fluttering ribbons, and between them the little 
Prince Imperial. Various members of the im- 
perial household stood behind them, or at other 
windows of the palace, watching the scene. 

The bands, which were assembled before the 
Emperor, approached one at a time, and played 
beneath the window the piece selected, and then 
were successively dismissed.“ The music was of 
course very fine, and was enjoyed by a crowd of 
spectators on the sidewalk and under the Tri- 
umphal Arch wifnout the 1ron railing of the 
court-yard. The cheering of the musicians when 
the Emperor took off his hat, or clapped his white 
gloves in token of special approval, was quite 
audible to the spectators (among whom were 
many officers and soldiers), who did not, how- 
ever, volunteer participation in the homage paid. 


The following law case was recently tried in a 
court of justice here. It illustrates one phase of 
Parisian life, and also the season of the great 
Exposition : 

A young woman brought suit to recover from 
the keeper of her lodging-house a sum which 
she had lent him. He admitted the debt, but 
claimed to set off his charge against her for the 
hire of her room. The advocate of the fair plain- 
tiff in turn admitted to the judge that she had 
lodged in a room in the house of the defendant ; 
“but,” said he, ‘‘he does not tell you the cir- 
cumstances. Your Honor must know that this 
unhappy chamber is.let to two different persons 
at the same time; and that at five o’clock every 
morning, whatever may be the weather, made- 
moiselle was obliged to rise and go forth, so as to 
surrender possession to the second tenant, who is 
a baker’s boy, and sleeps in it during the day.” 

The keeper of the lodging-house frankly ad- 
mitted this. 

‘“‘Then,” said the judge, ‘‘ it would seem that 
your beds never grow cold. Yours is certainly a 
model lodging-house !” 

‘¢ Ah, but your Honor, you understand. Dur- 
ing the Exposition, you know.” 

**The Exposition is over!” : 

“Yes; but there is still a great crowd in 


aris. 

‘*Perhaps so. But this young lady can not 
owe you for a whole bed, because she did not use 
but the half. Allow the defendant for half a 
bed.” GRATIAN. 





MRS. TYPESET’S DIARY. 


Monday.—A very pleasant little variation in the or- 
dinary mode of celebrating a “silver wedding” was 
that recently adopted by a gentleman who perceived 
that wedding celebrations had grown into a grand 
begging system. He was not in needy circumstances, 
and did not care to place himself under obligations to 
all his acquaintances. So, when the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary came, he sent to each of his particular friends 
a silver dollar of the coinage of 1867, on which was er- 
graved the initials of himself and wife, and the date 
of their marriage. The idea was novel—and as to the 
gift, silver dollars, with any kind of an inscription on 
them, are curiosities in these days. 


A great deal is said about the extravagance and fri- 
volity of woman. Undoubtedly true it is in many, 
yes, in numerous cases. But there is another side to 
the question. In those social circles where women 
extravagantly indulge in costly silks, and laces, and 
jewels, do not their reproachful lords equally indulge 
in expensive cigars, and wines, and club arrangements 
generally? It seems to me there's blame on both sides 
of the house, usually. And, at least, it may be truly 
said, that when any emergency arises which really de- 
mands woman's aid, it is, with rare exceptions, cheer- 
fully met by her. A sensible, well-bred woman, in 
whatever position in life, will not shrink from self- 
sacrifice, if she fairly realizes that her husband or fa- 
ther is over-burdened with expenses or labors which 
it is in her power to lessen. 


A very singular superstition still exists in France, 
which, although the nineteenth continues to be the 
most enlightened of centuries, justifies the remark of 
a Frenchman, that it is as yet only lighted by a candle. 
Recently fifty-seven Parisian housekeepers presented 
a petition to the Prefect of the Seine, begging of him, 
in his justice and kindness, the suppression of every 
number 13 in Paris, and the substitution in each case of 
No. 11 bis. The petition occasioned great amusement 
at first. But some time afterward some adjacent lots 
of land were sold at auction. One lot bringing but a 
very low price while the others went at a high rate, 
the reason-was asked. ‘‘ Ah!” was the reply, ‘‘the 
house built on the last lot of ground will bear the 
number 13, and every house afflicted with this sinister 
figure loses a fifth of its value.” 


The young lady—Miss Dunphy—who, with unwea- 
ried care and labor, has for more than a year been 
attempting to reclaim idiots from their unfortunate 
state of mental imbecility, proves herself wonderfully 
successful. Her school on Randall’s Island contains 
sixty-two children. Forty-two of these have been 
under the patient, gentle instruction of this lady for 
about twelve months, and a comparison of their pres- 
ent condition with that of those yet untaught shows 
that the labor spent has not been in vain. The prin- 
cipal object in view is to increase the capacity of these 
unfortunates for useful occupations The most simple 
means are used to awaken the intellect, to educate the 
senses, and to cultivate the affections. Already some 
have made such progress that they seem to be other 
beings from what they were a year ago. This is in- 
deed a labor of love. 


Tuesday Eve.—Long ago I remember hearing some 
one tell a story of a pretty, interesting creature who 
had spent all her life in the city up to the time of her 
marriage. Then she went to'live in the conntry; but 
she was quite thrown away upon a rustic life, and, 
poor thing, was seized with melancholia, and nothing 
seemed to do her any good. Music and boiled chicken 
didn’t cheer her; whist and calves’-foot jelly made 
her worse; novels and Iceland moss gave her the 
creeps. The doctors were puzzled, and declared medi- 
cines were useless, and she must die unless some new 
means were discovered for keeping her alive. In a 
paroxysm of devotion her husband on bended knees 
implored her to confide in him and think of something 
that would do her good. There was a long struggle 








swung open inward, and there appeared upon 


before she could speak, but at last the interesting suf- 


ferer confessed that “a good look at the shops might 
soothe her dying moments!" The sweet invalid had 
actually been pining away for want of a glimpse at 
those elegant silks and Jaces, those Cashmere and real 
India shawls, and other delightful details of dress, in 
which first-class dry-goods shops abound. Nineteen 
yards of moire antique that could “stand alone” re- 
stored her mind to its proper balance, 

This incident recurred to my mind white out shop- 
ping to-day. Without meaning myself in particular, 
ladies in general, or at least a !arge class who per- 
haps have nothing better to do, certainly have a mor- 
bid passion for ‘‘ shopping”—with money, if they have 
it, without it, if they haven't. Some ladies “go ont 
shopping” with no idea of what they want to buy; 
some make a practice of examining specimens of the 
article they desire in twenty or more different shops 
before purchasing ; some go the next day after they 
have made a purchase to ascertain whether they have 
made a good bargain. Alas for the clerks when such 
customers enter! What wonder ifsometimes they tire 
of pulling down their goods, and forget to be courte- 
ous to one who knows not what she wants, or who 
wants nothing? It is quite true that a lady often 
needs to examine many qualities or styles of goods 
before making her selection—it is certainly her priv- 
ilege so todo; but she should have some idea of what 
she wants, and of the price she is willing to pay for it, 
before asking for one thing after another to be spread 
before her. Otherwise she may find it a help frankly 
to tell the one who is serving her that she wants to 
look over the goods and see if there is any thing she 
would like to buy! If he is at leisure, and under- 
stands his business, he will be of immense service ! 


As I took my seat in the car this morning Uncle 
Fred, who was with me, secretly touched my elbow, 
and gave me a significant wink. What it was I 
couldn’t tell, and seeing me quite uncomprehending, 
he whispered “Gloves!” I looked at mine, and dis- 
covered nothing amiss—his were all right—and— 
‘Quite a dressing-room |!” continued Uncle Fred at 
this crisis in my reflections, 

And, sure enough, looking through the car—we 
were near one end—I saw no less than four ladies and 
one gentleman tugging away at their kid gloves. Evi- 
dently the car had come along a trifle too early for 
them. And really, from my point of sight, the view 
was slightly ludicrous; for two of the !adies appeared 
to have new gloves, about one number too small, and 
I watched them, in anxiety, lest they (the gloves, I 
mean!) should be rent. Resolved, to put my gloves 
on before entering a car, if possible ! 


And@ here I am reminded of a story—as to its verac- 
ity I can not vouch—can only “ tell the tale as it was 
told to me:” A young married lady of this city, pos- 
sessing a fair amount of personal charms, was riding 
the other day with her motherinacar. In rearrang- 
ing some portion of her dress a pin was needed, and 
an affable specimen of the genus homo presented the 
article desired. In the next morning's paper the lady 
read to her amazement: ‘ Will the young lady who 
borrowed a pin on the car yesterday, meet her adored 
admirer to-morrow at ——, or send a note to H.,” ete, 
The lady’s husband accompanied her to the place of 
the rendezvous, and politely returned the pin his wife 
had borrowed. ; 


Wednesday Eve.—Heard Ristori in ‘* Elizabeth” this 
afternoon. Her representation of Elizabeth's char- 
acter is extraordinary—vivid, powerful, and historic- 
ally truthful—the acting is beyond comparison. Yet 
I like her far better as Marie Antoinette, the wnfor- 
tunate queen, but the loving, devoted wife and mo- 
ther, than as the succesgful queen, proud, ambitious, and 
selfish, lacking the most beautiful womanly qualities. 


Read a paragraph to-night headed “Twelve Ways 
of Committing Suicide.” That which attracted my 
special attention was, ‘‘Contriving to keep in a con- 
tinual worry about something or nothing,” 

I have just been reading some items respecting the 
size of London, which give a vivid idea of its immens- 
ity. The streets of that great city, if placed in a line, 
would extend, so it is said, from Liverpool to New 
York. They are lighted by 660,000 gas lamps, which 
consume every twenty-four hours about 13,000,000 
cubic feet of gas. 44,383,328 gallons of water are used. 
per day. The traveling public sustain 5000 cabs and 
1500 omnibuses, besides all the other sorts of vehicles, 
2400 doctors find employment in London. It contains 
more than 350,000 houses, and 852 churches. It is also 
computed that the average extension of London is at 
the rate of two miles of finished buildings per day. 

But Jeddo, the capital of Japan, contains the vast 
number of 1,500,000 dwellings, and 5,000,000 human 
souls. Many of the streets are 19 japaneseries in 
length, which is equivalent to 22 English miles. The 
commerce of Jeddo far exceeds that of any other city 
in the world, and the sea along the coast is constantly 
white with sails of ships. 


Thursday Eve.—Enjoyed a treat to-day in examin- 
ing the paintings in the private gallery of Mr. John 
Taylor Johnston. I know little about paintings, to 
be sure, but I like to study them quietly—a few at a 
time. This gallery is a very pleasant one, and the 
collection chcice. Among those that especially pleased 
me were “ Moonlight,” by L. De Winter ; ‘‘ Moonlight 
on Saguenay River,” by Gignoux; “Sunset in Ver- 
mont,” by Church; and ‘‘A Misty Morning,” by J. 
M. Hart and A. F. Tait. None of them were large, 
but they were beautiful. A large painting by Miiller, 
“Roll Call of the Last Victims of the Reign of Ter- 
ror,” was one to be studied long and carefully. ‘‘The 
Letter-Writer of Venice,” also by Mitller, was very 
pretty. There were many fine paintings— ‘The 
Wounded Poacher,” ‘Return of the Harvesters,” 
“ Kathrina,” and others equally deserving of study— 
but I never attempt to examine every thing in a single 
visit to a picture-gallery—it is unsatisfactory and con~- 
fusing. We saw Church's “Twilight in the Wilder- 
ness” in the parlor, where also were many beautiful 
paintings. ‘‘ Niagara,” by the same artist, has a place 
here in general, but is now on exhibition in the Na- 
tional Academy of Design, among the paintings re- 
cently returned from the Paris Exposition, 


A novel style of arranging a dinner-table for a fash- 
ionable party is reported. It purports to come from 
the “Hub.” Tosay nothing of the silver and cut-glass 
ware, at the plate of each guest was a prettily-arranged 
bouquet of the choicest hot-house flowers, held togeth- 
er by a cord cf white ribbon, and set in a neat cut- 
glass holder. These were connected around the entire 
table by a leafy chain of the Smilax, which is in such 
demand for fashionable occasions that at the horticul- 
tural stores a dollar a yard is asked for it. The novel 
and highly artistic effect produced by the combination 
of colors—white table-cloth, sparkling glass, and brill- 
iant silver, variegated bouquets, backed and bound to- 
gether with the curving chain of green—has made the 





style the rage in upper-tendom for a season, 
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Scarfs with Oriental Embroidery. 
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Double Button-Hole Stitch. 


Tus new kind of stitch is used like 
the ordinary button-hole stitch for an 
edge, as well as for ornamental em- 
broidery. The illustration clearly 





Cuitp’s Sur. . 
For pattern see Supplement, No, I., Figs. 1-5. 


Scagr with ORIENTAL 
EMBROIDERY. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. 
XIIL, Fig 39. 





Kyit Hoop wits VEIL ror CHILD 
UNDER 2’ YEARS OLD. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XXII. 
iit as Fig. 60, . 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XVIII., 
Figs. 47-55 






APRON TRIMMED WI: LAS KULDs. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XX., Figs. 57 and 58. 





APRON WITH SHOULDER-STRAPS. 


Knit ANKLE-WARMER. 






Dress For Girt FROM 10 To 12 Years Op. Togpacco Pouc#. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. III., Figs. 12-16. 





shows the manner of execution. Two stitches are needed for a knot, the 
first being taken in the manner of a common button-hole stitch; then 

to make the second, throw the thread upward in a loop, place the needle 
in the position shown in the illustration, whereby the thread lies in a 
loop under the point of the needle, and complete the stitch by drawing 
the needle through. 











Frock rok Carty From 2 To 4 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. IL., Figs. 6-11. 








As a matter of course, this stitch can be wrought 
seer in a straight line or in scal- 
ops. 


Dress for Girl from 10 to 12 
Years old. 


Tuts dress is of blue reps and blue 
silk. The skirt is gored with a train, 
and is trimmed round the boftom 
with a bias fold of silk an inch and a 
half wide. The pocket lapels are also 
of silk. ‘The waist is plain and high- 
necked, the under part of reps, sim- 
ulating a bodice, and the upper part 
of silk, and is trimmed with white 
pearl buttons and blue silk fringe, 
The waist is cut from No. III., Figs. 
12-16, the bodice reaching to the 
straight line in Figs. 12 and 14. 


PAY 


ScarF witH ORIENTAL 
EMBROIDERY. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. 
wi he 


Knit Hoop witn Vet ror Cu1tp 
UNDER 2 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. 
XXIL., Fig. 60. 









APRON TRIMMED WITH PoINTs. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XXI1., Fig. 59. 








Dovste Bourron-Hote Sritcu. 












¥or pattern see Supplement, No. XXIII., Figs. 61-63. 
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Higu-Neckep Dress with Marie ANTOINETTE FIcHU 
For GIRL FROM 10 To 12 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. III., Fig. 12-16. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Knit Ankle-Warmer. 
See illustration, page 232. 


MarteRIAzs for the pair: $ 0z. red §0z. black zephyr worsted, } 02. 
black Shetland worsted. 

This serves at the same time as a trimming for the boot. The lower 
part is knitted of red, and the upper of black zephyr worsted. Eight- 
eenfold loops of black Shetland wool are knitted in with the top, which 
is reversed. Beginning on the lower edge, cast on 72 stitches of the red 
wool; knit 50 rounds, alternately 3 stitches knitted, 3 purled; then 
splice on the black wool and knit 27 rounds, whereby the above-men- 
tioned loops are knitted in as follows: Lay an 18-thread loop on the 






Marie ANTOINETTE Dress. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIV., Fig. 56. 


back; > knit 2 stitches with the zephyr worsted; bring the loop on 
the right side and again knit two stitches, thus forming a loop about $ 
inch long; bring it again on the other side and repeat from *. In 
the following round the position of the loops must be changed. This 
brings the loops on the right side of the reverse top. The diagonal 
sides of the reverse may be sewed together from underneath. 


Marie Antoinette Dress. 


Tus dress is of brown silk. The waist is plain and high, but is cut 


\\CRnR\S 


Dress witH Marie ANTOINETTE Ficnu.—Back, 
For pattern see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 18. 














Pompapour Gorep Dress ror Girt From 8 To 10 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. VIL., Figs. 20-23. 


out in the shape of a heart in front. The sleeves 
have a puffing at the top, the pattern of one half 
of which is given. in Fig. 56, the gathers being 
from X to @. Below the puffing the sleeves 
are close to the elbow, where they are termin- 
ated by two deep frills of lace. ‘The puffing is 
trimmed with a bias fold of the same material as 
the dress. A white lace fichu and a belt and 
bow of brown silk complete the waist. 


Knit Hood for Child Under 2 Years old. 
See illustration, page 282. 
Marteriats: Medium size wooden knitting- 
needles, 4 oz. white split zephyr, $ oz. blue 
split zephyr. 
This hood includes a veil which is fastened to 












For pattern see Supplement, No. IV., Fig. 17. 


the front border, and when thrown 
back forms a pretty ornament. 
The pattern is worked of blue split 
zephyr in point de diamant, and 
is provided with a plainly-knit lin- 
ing of white split zephyr. The 
border is knitted double in white 
y / zephyr. Fig. 60 gives the pattern 
HU 4, of one half the hood. Cut from 
YY / this figure, and sew the margins 
Lif of the segments together from 52 
on 52 to 51. In knitting, the 
work must be narrowed along the 
seam. Begin by casting on 44 
stitches for the front of the head- 
piece. On this foundation knit 
52 rounds in point de diamant. 
Slip the first stitch of each round ; 
knit the last. Point de diamant 
is worked as follows: Ist and 2d 
round knitted; 3d, purled; 4th 
round, alternately make 1, knit 2 
together. These 4 rounds form a 


Ye 
fh 
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J.scr Fancuon as Bonnet TRIMMING, with VEIL. 
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pattern row, and are continually repeated. In the pattern the narrow. 
ing begins at the 36th round. ‘This is done by knitting together 3 
stitches instead of 2, at each side of the 10 middle stitches. This is 
repeated in every 4th of the remaining rounds. ‘The stitches of the 
last round may be temporarily put on a thread. Now work together, 
of white wool, the lining and the border on the front... Begin with a 
foundation of 60 stitches, and knit 20 rounds plain backward and for- 
ward; then 20 rounds in point de diamant; this forms the double bor- 
der. Cast off the first and last 14 stitches, and on those remaining 
knit the lining for the head-piece in 56 plain rounds. In the 33d 
round, and every 2d following one, narrow by knitting together 2 
stitches each side of the 10 middle stitches. Next fasten the outside 
and lining of the head-piece at the back, by knitting every 2 opposite 







BavetTTE Cottark AND CHEMISETTE ARRANGED ON THE FIGURE. 
, For pattern see Supplement, No. VIII., Figs. 24 and 25. 


stitches of the lining with the 2 corresponding stitches of the outside 
with double blue wool, thus making of 4 1 stitch; this draws the head- 
piece in somewhat. Knit below 2 rounds in double blue wool, and 
put the stitches on a thread. The front border should be sewed to the 
lining. For the cape, cast on 80 stitches, beginning at the lower edge. 
Knit 12 rounds with white and 16 with blue wool in point de diamant, 
and take the stitches on a thread. ‘Then collect on the needles the 
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Dress with Marie ANTOINETTE Ficuv.—Fronr. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 18, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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lower part of the front r. 
the cape are ornamented with a row of chain- 


stitch scallops of blue wool, formed by 1 single 
erochet in 1 border stitch alternating with 5 
chain stitches. 


It remains oniy to form the veil. This is knit- 
ted backward and forward in an open-work de- 
sign of white wool, and is finished with a lace of 
blue wool. Cast on 47 stitches and knit 45 
rounds as follows: ist round, alternately make 1 
and purl 2 together. The remaining rounds are 
only the repetition of this, taking care, however, 
to purl 1 with the made stitch preceding it. Nar- 
row by missing the last stitch of each round and 
making none at the beginning. 

In forming the lece, knit also to the missed 
stitches. Cast on 11 stitches and knit as follows : 

lst round—Knit 2 together, make 1, knit 2, 
make 1, knit 5, make 1, knit 2. 

2d round—Slip 1, knit 2, make 1, knit 1, knit 
8 together, knit 1, make 1, knit 2 together twice 
a — and 1 made stitch each time), make 1, 

url 1. 
: 8d round—Knit 2 together (1 stitch and 1 
made stitch), make 1, knit 2, make 1, knit 5, 
make 1, knit 3. 

4th round—Slip 1, knit 3, make 1, knit 1, 
knit 3 together, knit 1, make 1, knit 2 together 
twice, make 1, knit 1. 

5th round—Knit 2 together, make 1, knit 2, 
make 1, knit 5, make 1, knit 4. 

6th round—slip 1, cast off the next 3, knit 1, 
make 1, knit 1, knit 3 together, knit 1, make 1, 
knit 2 together twiee, make 1, purl 1. 

The lace is worked by repeating these 6 
rounds. The veil is fastened to the hood under 
the border. Through the stitches between the cape 
and head-piece draw a chain crochet-cord worked 
in blue wool, and finished by a tassel at each end. 





MRS. FELIX’S FOLLOWER. 
RS. LUMPKIN and myself you already 
know. Mrs. Felix is our next-door neigh- 

bor, and a superior, well-informed, discouraging 
woman, who has a quarrel with the age and a 
friendship for my wife, whom she constantly 
pounces upon and extinguishes —conversation- 
ally I mean. 

It was to this lady that my wife incautiously 
remarked, as she laid down the morning paper, 
** Poor things !” 

‘“Why poor?” instantly inquired Mrs. Felix, 
in her pouncing manner. 

Mrs. Lumpkin, very much thrown out, mur- 
mured something about ‘sad case.” 

‘* Because,” continued Mrs. Felix, decisively, 
‘*if you should say vicious things, stupid things, 
drunken things, irreclaimable things, you would 
be right. Whereas now you are mistaken, and 
simply out of the kindness of your charitable 
heart are yielding to one of the most mischievous 
tendencies of the age.” 

‘* But four children and no work,” urged my 
wife, coloring a little as she caught my eye over 
the edge of the paper. 

‘* Precisely,” answered Mrs. Felix, briskly. 
**Tt is on those ‘four children and no work’ that 
I take my stand. Why? Because I recognize 
in them the popular, canting excuse for crime. 
This is the most charitable age ever known, be- 
cause it is the laziest. Every thing has been 
made easy for it, till it is a confirmed sluggard, 
and unable even to be indignant. A woman has 
tried to poison herself and her four children! 
Shocking! ‘Oh, but they had no work, and were 
starving! Poor things!’ says the age, tumbling 
back on its pillow. Never mind about the crime. 
The label is satisfactory, and it is bolted—with- 
out investigation.” 

** But, Mrs. Felix—” 

‘**My dear,” cut in Mrs. Felix, briskly, ‘‘ Z 
have investigated. The idea of no work looks 
reasonable on the surface; but is it reasonable ? 
Say that this woman was a coat-maker. I saw 
last week in a down-town store a placard reading 
‘Fifty coat-makers wanted.’ Or suppose that 
she is a sewing-machine operator. Is there not 
always a notice in some window demanding such 
operators? Say she is a seamstress. Why J 
want a seamstress, you want one, dozens of la- 
dies want one. Suppose that she could do none 
of these things. How many families want a 
dress-maker, or a good, éfficient maid? Just 
think how many things she might have done. 
She might have taught school, or kept shop, or 
filled brass letters, or made hoop-skirts, or hair- 
nets, or candy-bags, or pasted labels, or rolled 
cigars, or made bead trimming—why I can’t re- 
call the names of half of the different kinds of 
work that she might have done if she had tried. 
And for my part I believe that to think there is 
not work enough for all is an insult to God; as 
if you should say that he sent mouths into the 
world and not bread to fill them.” 

** But she might have—” 

** My dear Mrs. Lumpkin!"—Mrs, Felix was 
quite determined that my wife should never fin- 
ish a sentence—‘‘you are so gharitable! But 
Just suppose now that there really was no work. 
Not @ situation in this great city that she could 
have filled. What do you say to the charitable 
institutions? So much is said about the four 
children. Why not have taken them to the 
Half Orphan Asylum? She was friendless ? 
Why not go to the homes for the friendless ? 
She was starving? There were the missions and 
the ragged schools, and Mr.—I forget his name 





—who gives away dinners to the poor; and all 


the houses from which a beggar is never sent 


i] 
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away empty, and the police-stations. There 
were plenty of resources besides that landanum ; 
and to say otherwise of a great Christian city like 
this is to say that Satan is stronger than Christ.” 

My wife looked quite confounded at having 
committed herself to such frightful doctrines, 
and Mrs, Felix rose triam t. 

** Last of all, my dear,” she said, ‘‘there is 
faith, If this woman had been, what every wo- 
man should be, in a Christian community, and 
had exercised faith and enough of it, she would 
have found relief somehow.” 

My wife had not courage left for even a flick- 
er, but went out entirely—of the argument. 
Mrs. Felix went out also; that is, she stepped 
from our door to her door—that is, she would 
have done so but for an astounding accident. 
As she left our steps she discovered that she had 
forgotten her own name and residence. She 
stopped with her hand on hér forehead. She 
turned about and about. She looked up and 
down the street. She walked first to one corner 
and then to another. She to herself all 
the names that she could recall} alphabetically 
and then at random, hoping to be struck by the 
familiar sound. She went likewise over all the 
numbers that she could recollect. So, counting 
and looking up at the doors, she found herself 
opposite her own sister’s house. Something fa- 
miliar in it appealed to Mrs. Felix, and she rang 
the bell. 

Mrs. Felix wore a merino wrapper, a child’s 
shawl that she had picked up and thrown around 
her, and no -bonnet. She was frightened, and 
panting, and wild, and uncertain. Her sister’s 
maid naturally did not recognize her; and when 
Mrs. Felix, on being asked her name, stammer- 
ed, looked over her shoulder, and said that she 
did not know, 

‘*T thought as much,” answered the waitress, 
pertly, and, shutting the door, reported, ‘‘ only 
a drunken woman, ma’am.” 

Mrs, Felix walked quietly away. She knew 
that she was shut out, but she forgot to wonder 
—she was wondering so much more who she her- 
self could be. For a like reason she neither saw 
the curious glances of people whom she met or 
the way that she went, but turned here and 
crossed there without p or reason. . But 
at length it did occur to her that she was follow- 
ed by a strange man, a very odd-looking person, 
whom she could not describe to herself even 
while she stood looking at him. 

Mrs. Felix stopped. The person stopped. 

“You are cold and hungry,” he said. ‘‘ Why 
do you not get work ?” 

** Work!” said Mrs. Felix, dreamily. ‘‘ Work! 
Yes! that must be the thing I have lost.” 

She turned about and saw a placard in a shop 
window: ‘* Wanted—Fifty coat-makers.” 

It was a little shop—so small that it is quite 
impossible to imagine what it could have done 
with the fifty coat-makers if it could have got 
them. But it had not found them. There was 
no one there except a large, unpleasant man, 

‘¢ Want work, do you?” he answered, rough- 
ly. ‘‘Show us what you can do, then”—push- 
ing toward her a half-finished coat. 

Mrs. Felix took up the coat, and saw her fol- 
lower nodding at her from the door. 

‘*Got work at once?” he said. ‘Of course 
you have. There is work enough for all; and 
the cry of ‘no work’ is the cant of the vicious 
and idle.” 

‘*Got work? Of course you have,” repeated 
Mrs. Felix to herself as she took the first stitch ; 
and the words repeated themselves over and 
over till they shaped themselves into a sort of 
tune, to which she stitched—‘‘ Got work—of 
course you have.” How many times did it sound 
in her ears, and how many hours had passed, 
when the big man snatched her work from her 
hands ? 

‘*Call this work, do you? There, that will do! 
Call this sewing? What's the matter? You have 
ruined it, that’s all. Will you get out now ?” 

Mrs. Felix got out, and met—her follower. 

‘*So many kinds of work for women,” he ob- 
served, in the quick, jerking way that seemed 
peculiar to him. ‘‘ Letter- filling, hoop - skirt 
making, hair-nets, bead-work, label pasting. 
Why, I can’t recall half the names. And plenty 
of ladies who want fine seamstresses—up town.” 

Mrs. Felix looked doubtfully up the street. 

**Up town,” he repeated, with a wave of the 
hand: ‘‘ Inquire at the houses. Dozens of la- 
dies, you know, who want seamsiresses.” 

‘* Dozens of seamstresses,” repeated Mrs. Fe- 
lix, who was not only cold and hungry, but op- 
pressed by a curious sensation of having been 
cold and hungry for several days till she was all 
cold and hunger, so that it was really a pity 
that she should creep up town a mile or two, and 
drag herself up and down the pitiless steps just 
to learn that the lady was out, or that the lady 
had a seamstress, or that she might come next 
week, or to have the door shut promptly in her 
face before she could ask her question. Hungry 
and cold, Mrs. Felix knocked at the doors of 
thirty-six different houses. Hungrier, and cold- 
er, and repulsed from them all, Mrs. Felix, com- 
ing down the thirty-sixth flight, felt a sharp, des- 
perate pang at her heart. She was still in that 
uncertainty about her name and her former self, 
but the fog had cleared away from her brain. 
The instinct of self-preservation was stirring 
within her, and sharpening her faculties for what 
she at last comprehended was a struggle for life. 

‘*Plenty of ladies who are in want of dress- 
makers,” squeaked her follower’s voice at her el- 
bow. 

**Do I look like a dress-maker?” cried Mrs. 
Felix. ‘‘Can I receive ladies without a home 


oraname? Can I even get into their houses? 
Do they not shut the door in my face before I 
utter the first word ?” 

‘*What! you mean to say, you dare to hint, 
that you can not find work; as if you should 
say that God sends mouths into the world and 





no bread to fill them,” cried her follower, whisk- 
ing around the corner as if the sight of her was 
really too much for a man of principle. 

Mrs. Felix looked across the street, and saw 


a tall sign-board standing by a door: Jntelli-- 


gence Office. Servants Wanted. She crossed 
over, and met her follower in the door. 

** Right!” he said, nodding. ‘‘ Hundreds of 
families in want of good girls. Work enough 
for all, you see, in there!” motioning Mrs. Felix 


to a room in which twenty or thirty women were © 


sitting. All these women were talking together. 
Every few moments an old man came in and 
shouted, ‘Silence there!” Between times a 
thin man appeared in the doorway and exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘A waitress wanted for the country!” “A 
cook wanted in a family of nine!” and at every 
new call Mrs. Felix saw her follower nodding at 
her vehemently—but of what use was it to nod? 
Nobody wanted her. One thought that she 
looked sickly, and another that she looked un- 
usual, and another that she must be fretful. 
And, by-and-by, even the office did not want her 
any longer; and, shutting up its doors, shut Mrs. 
Felix out into the street again. 

Mrs. Felix’s knees gave out, but her brain was 
busier than ever. 

‘*T won't die,” she said to herself. ‘‘I am 
not stupid. I have’my wits. There can be no 
need of starving in a great Christian city full of 
food!” And she said it the more strongly be- 
cause of an awful fear, cold at her heart, that 
somebody else before her, who was not stupid, 
and not wicked, still might have starved in this 
great Christian city full of food. 

‘* Right in!” chirruped her pertinacious 
follower. ‘‘To say otherwise would be to sup- 
pose that God sometimes sends mouths into the 
world for which there is no bread.” 

If any thing could make the fear press yet 
more coldly on Mrs. Felix’s heart it would have 
been the grin with which he pronounced these 
words, 

‘*' There are charitable institutions!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Felix, struggling with herself, and, she 
vaguely felt, with him. 

‘**'Yes, there,” he answered, pointing up at a 
tall house near them. 

Mrs, Felix looked, and recognized a Home for 
the Friendless. Mrs. Felix was friendless; but 
she had been a member, a leading member, among 
the managers of this asylum, and knew that no 
friendless person is admitted there without a let- 
ter or recommendation from some friend. 

‘*And there are the missions,” pursued Mrs. 
Felix’s follower. ‘‘ And the ragged schools. And 
Mr.—I forget his name—who gives away din- 
ners. And the police-stations.” 

‘* Where ?” asked Mrs. Felix; but he was gone. 

It was now dark. The cold had grown with 
every hour, and it was now so intense that the 
flaring lamps showed few passengers in the bleak 
streets. Mrs. Felix had twice walked up and 
down town. She had not tasted food all that 
day. She was chilled and bitten with cold, 
till she felt herself turning stupid; and she had 
still that feeling of having been so chilled and 
starved through other long days. And she had 
been refused and turned away all day; and though 
nobody was speaking to her, or thinking of her 
now, she still felt that she was being refused and 
turned away by all the world, and bidden to slink 
away in some hole, and die in the quiet and dark 
like the outcast that she was. 

You don’t understand it? The principle is 
very simple. If you whirl about till you are 
dizzy, do you not still feel the whirl when you 
have come to a stand? Remember it, for it has 
driven more men and women into the river than 
starvation has done. 

Mrs, Felix set out to find the charitable insti- 
tutions; not with any real hope, but urged by 
the necessity of doing something. As she walked, 
she began to suspect that she was going mad, for 
whenever she met a porter with nicely-wrapped 
bundles she saw straight through them, and read 
in them such receipts as these: 

Received—For 10 yards of silk, at $24 the yard, the 
rent of a poor widow, just turned out of doors, with 
four children. 

Received—For a lace parasol, valued at $150, the 
heart’s blood of three poor seamstresses. 

Received—For a ring valued at $1000, the lives of 
ten children, and the pure air, cleanliness, and com- 
fort, belonging to forty other people, residing in the 
tenement house No. 13 Blank Street. 

Received—For 3 yards of lace, at $5 the yard, the 


blankets and winter flannels of a poor little shivering 
consumptive. 


Mrs, Felix turned her head aside, not to read 
any more. The price of one yard of that lace 
would save her from starvation. The cost of one 
yard of that silk would procure her a home. 
And the thought made her almost as hungry as 
the steam from the gates and areas. A mist 
came before her eyes, and she fell. She slowly 
got up again, saying to herself that she could go 
no further to find the charitable institutions of 
the Christian city. There was an open door 
near her, and a dark hall and stairway, across 
which came an occasional warm blast of steam, 
and Mrs. Felix crept in there. People passed, 
but nobody saw her, for she crouched in the dark, 
and though once or twice she opened her mouth 
to beg, something choked her and the words 
would not come. 

The steps on the street and the stairs grew 
fewer. The shops shut themselves up, and the 
lower stories of houses went to sleep, and then 
the upper stories put themselves out, and the 
city tucked itself under its blankets, and none 
but the idle, the vicious, Mrs. Felix and two 
little boys, not so old as her boy at home, were 
left out in the night. And in dozing, and 
shuddering, and starting, and nestling closer for 
warmth, and dozing again, the night passed away. 

In the morning you should have seen the 
bland, benevolent, cozy, respectable, well-inform- 
ed, highly- principled Mrs. Felix! Shivering, 
wild-eyed, disheveled, stiff, starved—what evil 
indications could you not have found in her face! 








Mrs. Felix started out again. It is the first 
business of every shed, office, area, box, and wag- 
on that can afford shelter to houseless vagrants 
to kick them out in the morning, and Mrs, Felix 
went with the rest. 

Perhaps evil associations had already corrupt- 
ed good manners, for Mrs. Felix made no more 
attempts to find work. She did beg once or 
twice, and one man gave her a penny, and an- 
other a two-cent piece, and she bought some 
bread and ate it, but chiefly she hung about the 
fruit and meat stalls, eying them greedily, and 
thought how close the loaves were to her hand, 
and a dozen standing, till— 

** Do you really mean to starve, and prove that 
Satan is stronger than Christ ?” squeaked her fol- 
lower, darting at her from behind the lamp-post. 

Mrs. Felix made an effort and roused herself. 

**Starving !” she repeated, ‘‘soI am! Starv- 
ing and freezing!” 

Just then she saw a policeman and a way of 
relief together. Eying the guardian of moral- 
ity she walked up to a fruiterer’s stand, and when 
she saw that he was looking directly at her, stole 
a handful of oranges under his very nose, and 
laughed aloud. She had secured’ an entrance 
into an institution that is always open, and that 
has fire, meat, and beds for its inmates; But 
oh! the grief, the despair, the righteous indigna- 
tion of her follower, pouncing upon her for the 
last time. 

‘Oh! why not have hed faith? Why not 
have been what every woman should be in a 
Christian lend, and then if you had exercised 
proper faith, and enough of it, you would have 
found relief somehow ?” 

Do I mean to say that all this absurd and un- 
natural stui¥ is true ? 

I mean to say, my dear Madam, that just at 
dark, as Mrs, Lumpkin and I were sitting down 
at dinner, there came such a knocking, and al- 
most before the door could be opened Mrs, Felix 
rushed in, and between laughing and crying told 
us this highly improbable story ; and when I sug- 

ted ‘a dream,” 

‘¢Mr. Lumpkin,” she answered, stoutly, “it 
is no such thing. I saw and heard those things. 
And if ever there was a woman who was put in 
possession of some other woman’s body, and 
haunted by her own proud and wicked and fool- 
ish words, I am that woman. And how I got 
back I am sure I don’t know, but there I was in 
the arm-chair, the canary singing over my head, 
and I crying as if my heart would break. And 
it f no dream, Mr. Lumpkin, I will never ad- 
mit that it was a dream.’ 





THE BOATMAN. 


“Put, boatman—pull! Haste, boatman—haste! my 
love is far away; 

I must be at her side before the rising of the day. 

On yonder isle that darkly looms between the sea 
and sky, 

She lives; and with the dawn’s first smile beside 
her must I lie.” 

The boatman sternly raised his eyes, and sternly he 
replied, 

“Nor morn nor mistress cheer the hearts that chill 
beneath the tide |" 


“Beneath the tide there lie who must— peace with 
their spirits be! 
But tell me not of chilly hearts while hers still beats 


for me. 
But yesternight I left her arms; already does my 
breast 


Pant for her, like a wandering bird that yearns to- 
ward his nest!” 

The boatman said, with bitter tone, as still he plied 
his oar, 

“Once at the bottom of the sea, the bosom pants 
no more!” 


‘‘ What! always of the dead you speak! You speak 
to me in vain; 

To-night for me she trims her lamp, to guide me 
o’er the main. 

In absence I sleep not, nor she; at morn we'll mock 
the light, 

And in the sun we'll dream away the sorrows of 
to-night.” 

The boatman’s brow shrank up, as if with inward 


agony: 
He said, “They neither part nor watch who in the 


waters lie 


‘Now, by the heavens! art thou, perchance, a comer 
from the dead, 

Thou croaker of ill-omen? Cease thy strain, and 
pull ahead! 

If life has not a charm for thee, then labor at thy 
bea! 


m, 
And hold thy peace; disturb me not, and let me 
dream my dream.” 
The boatman burst out in a laugh that made his 
hearer quake, 
And said, ‘If i. are dreaming now, ere long you 
will awake |” 


He rose up to his feet. He was a dark and sinewed 


man; 

The moon looked on his face; his cheek was trench- 
ed with care, and wan; 

His matted locks obscured his brow, but, shining in 
its gloom, 

Two glaring eyes danced . Idly ont, like meteors on 
a tomb. 


He stood, like some ‘unearthly thing, all ominous 
and dark, 

And pointed grimly to the wave that fretted round 
the bark. 


‘You ask me why I speak of death? Because we 
now are two; 

And my boat can never reach the land and carry 
me and you! 

Both can not live! The woman who awaits you by 
the wave— 

That woman was my goddess once, and now—she is 
your slave! 

Yon have been blest, and I am lorn. I care not 
which one fall— 

But to contain two men like us the universe is 
small!" 


A struggle, and the little boat rocked sullen to and fro; 

Then came a splash—and then arose a smothered 
cry of woe! 

The waters heaved up white and rough, the rising 
winds did moan; 

The boatman hearkened for a voice—no sound! He 
was alone! 

He sat him to his oars again, and rowed—he knew 
not where; 

For no one trimmed a lamp for him—he conld not 
go to herd 
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‘FS Jones coming to-night, Jekyll?” 

‘* Yes, I asked him. He knows the coun- 
try about Llandollen, so [ thought he might be 
useful,” replied the person addressed, as he lay 
full length on the sofa, smoking. 

“*1 say, Hunt, isn’t that a fellow who's a sort 
of saint, and bores you to death about his mother 
and sister ?” said another of the party to the first 
speaker. 

‘*T'll tell you how I serve him,” drawled out 
Jekyll, ‘‘when he begins one of his domestic 
yarns. I light my pipe, and the rest goes away 
wiih the smoke.” 

‘¢1T don’t believe he tells you half as much as 
he does Hunt. He’s afraid of your chaff, Jekyll.” 

‘s Nonsense,” replied Hunt. ‘‘ He’s a capital 
fellow, only he does rather victimize me about 
his sister Mary.” 

‘¢ What's she like ?” said Jekyll, a keen admir- 
er of beauty. 

‘He never talks about her looks; it’s her 
cleverness, her goodness, her archness, and her 
wit, and all that. I tell him I hate clever wo- 
men, but he won’t take the hint.” 

** Fancy hinting to Jones! You might as well 
tickle a hippopotamus and expect it to laugh,” 
said Chesham, who, with another man, named 
Wyld, completed the group assembled in Jekyll’s 
rooms in —— College, Oxford, to settle their 
plans for the next day, when they were to start 
for Wales, to ‘‘read” during the long vacation. 

‘© Well,” said Wyld, who lisped from behind a 
cloud of smoke, ‘*I thould have athed to thee 
her picthure. Mind you, Hunt, these ugly fel- 
loths thometimes have very pretty thithters.” 

“Very likely ; but this is not a favorable ex- 
ception. He showed me a photograph once, and 
she seemed to have goggling, dead-looking eyes, 
a bad nose, and a prodigious mouth.” 

‘In fact, the ditto of himself,” said Jekyll. 
‘*So Mary Jones must be a beauty.” 

‘*The name’s sufficient,” said Hunt. ‘* But 
don’t let’s have any more of her. I shall hear 
enough next term.” 

There was a slight knock, and Mr. Thomas 
Jones entered. He was stout and stumpy, with 
a very short throat and clumsy shoulders: his 
complexion of that suffused tint—the rubicund 
sallow—one often sees in mountaineers ; light 
gray eyes; a fat, short, turn-up nose: a large, 
good-tempered mouth ; and straight, no-colored 
hair; certainly a plain person, and not very like- 
ly to have a ‘pretty sister,” yet with so frank 
and winning a countenance that I, for one, 
should have put more faith in him than in the 
elegant Wyld, whose long blonde whiskers ri- 
valed many a lady’s ringlets. 

‘* How late you are, Jones!” drawled out Jekyll. 

“Yes; and now I can only stay a few min- 
utes—just to make my excuses for not coming 
before.” 

‘* How are you, old fellow ?” said Hunt, coming 
forward and shaking Jones heartily by the hand ; 
secretly, perhaps, he felt ashamed of having rid- 
iculed him to such men as Wyld and Chesham. 
‘*Why don’t you come with us to-morrow ?” 

‘You forget I'm going to Paris with Owen 
for a week, and then I have to read with three 
of my cousins in Lancashire ; otherwise I should 
have been very glad to have joined you.” 

‘*T say, Jones, is there any fishing near Llan- 
dollen?” said Jekyll. 

‘*Llandollen! Are you going there?” in- 
quired Jones, with evident interest. 

‘*Well, no; not exactly. In fact, we shall 
move about.” 

‘*T thay, aren’t you going home at all, Jones,” 
said Wyld, mischievously. ‘* Your mother and 
thithter live in Wales, don't they ?” 

‘¢ Yes, in Glamorganshire, near—” But here 
Hunt, seeing Wyld’s drift, broke in by asking 
Jekyll what was the hour fixed for starting. 

‘* That reminds me I must be off,” said Jones. 


Our four Oxonians soon after found themselves 
sttugly settled in a small cottage near the roman- 
tic village of Llandollen. 

Fishing, to Jekyll’s infinite disgust, proved 
scarce; but Hunt, who was fond of sketching, 
found an abundant harvest among the pictur- 
esque and beautiful scenery around them. Got 
up, after'the fashion of amateurs, in all artistic 
appliances; and, with his easel, portable tent, 
and knapsack, full of pencils, nice new brushes, 
and a color-box of the largest dimensions, with 
every known combination of color in it, strapped 
upon his back, he was himself a very taking sub- 
ject for a sketch. 

‘*Going sketching again?” said Jekyll one 
morning, when Hunt, laden with his apparatus, 
entered the room where the others were seated 
at breakfast. ‘* What earthly pleasure can you 
find, old fellow, in tramping about the country 
and spoiling good paper at the rate you do?” 

“Come, Jekyll,” said Hunt, laughing, ‘‘at 
least I have more to show for my day’s sport 
than you have.” 

“‘'That’s true,” said Jekyll, good-humoredly ; 
“‘for yesterday I never once carried out Dr. 
Johnson’s definition of ‘a fool at one end and a 
fish at the other.’ Where are you off to this 
morning ?” 

“‘T’m going up that mountain at the end of 
the pass. Morgan, the old shepherd, who lives 
over the way, tells me there is a first-rate view 
half-way up.” 

“*T’ve half a mind to go with you,” said Jek- 
yll; ‘‘these fellows do nothing but smoke and 
make bad puns.” 


we thettled to go over to Llanbeat market to-day. 
I want to thee some pwetty Welsh girls; there 
are none in this village between theven and 
theventy.” 

‘*So much the better for you and Chesham ; 
you can’t get into mischief.” 





‘¢T don’t believe Welsh girls are ever pretty,” 
said Hunt; ‘‘they are always red-haired and 
freckled.” 

‘*He’s thinking of Mary Jones,” said Chesham. 

‘* Well, 1 must be off, if I mean to get any 
morning effects in my sketch; so good-by.” 


Hunt worked hard at his sketch all day, taken 
from the point to which old Morgan had guid- 
ed him. Crouching down in the valley was a 
most charming-looking cottage. The garden 
presented a brilliant variety of color, both in 
flowers and fruit, and the dwelling itself was 
wreathed with flowering plants. 

As Hunt sketched he speculated on who might 
inhabit this isolated paradise, for the smoke ris- 
ing in a tiny spiral column of blue against the 
dark back-ground of trees told that there was 
life within. Once he thought he saw female fig- 
ures walking in the garden, but he was too far 
off to be sure. 

The day hadsbeen oppressively hot; sheltered 
under his tent, and. wearied with his efforts to do 
justice to the beauty of the scene, Hunt at last 
consoled himself with a cigar and a novel, in 
which he became-so intensely absorbed as not to 
heed the warning wind that rushed by him. A 
vivid flash of ‘forked lightning, followed by a 
thunder-clap, echoed on from one mountain to 
another, made him start to his feet. To his sur- 
prise, he found that the gathering darkness was 
not only the effect of the storm, but that it was 
nearly eight o’clock, and he had seven or eight 
miles between him and his friends. He packed 
his tent as rapidly as possible, and began his de- 
scent on the side of the mountain nearest the 
cottage, as it promised to be shorter than the 
path by which he had ascended in the morning. 

The storm, was by this time raging furiously ; 
fast and faster came the lightning flashes, scarce- 
ly giving time for one thunder-clap to succeed 
before another overpowered it with louder clam- 
or; and not one drop of rain. The darkness in- 
creased rapidly, and by the time Hunt had de- 
scended the mountain he could only see his way 
for the blue, metallic glare of the lightning. Just 
as he was hesitating which path to take there 
was an instant of utter darkness, and then down 
fell the rain—at first in large, heavy drops, then 
in streams, almost sheets, of perpendicular water, 
which soon drenched him to the skin. 

‘*T’m certainly in a’most unpleasant fix,” he 
thought; ‘‘I wish that cottage would show a 
light; and with all my dislike to strangers—es- 
pecially Welsh women—I’d ask for shelter. I'll 
just hallo.” 

He had been walking on as rapidly as he could 
in the darkness, for the lightning was now rare, 
and as though half extinguished by the rain, when 
it did show itself. ; 

Almost as he shouted he struck against some 
obstacle that stayed his progress. Cautiously 
feeling about he became sure that it was the 
fence of the cottage garden, and now a light shone 
for an instant from one of the lower windows. 

‘*Tf I could only see my way a little,” said 
Hunt. ‘If I go over hap-hazard, I shall most 
likely get into the middle of a flower-bed. Well, 
I can’t stand shivering; so here goes,” and though 
encumbered by his traps, he was soon on the 
other side of the fence, and stumbling, as he 
hoped, toward the door. The house was well 
guarded, loud barking showed that his approach 
was heard; and, not feeling sure that in another 
moment his legs might not be assaulted by the 
canine sentinels, Hunt was about to call loudly 
for admittance, when a broad stream of light is- 
sued from the cottage and a dark figure with a 
lantern stood in the doorway. 

Hunt's story was soon told to what appeared 
to be an elderly man-servant, who meanwhile 
had some difficulty in quieting the dogs. He left 
Hunt in a well-lighted little hall, saying he would 
speak to his lady, and in a few minutes he re- 
turned with ‘‘ his mistress’s, Mrs. Vernon’s com- 
pliments, and she hoped he’d make himself com- 
fortable. I think, Sir, you’d better get rid of 
your wet things as fast as may be. This way, 
sir.” And he conducted our shivering hero to 
his snug pantry, where a comfortable wood fire 
was burning. ‘‘I’ve only a suit of my own to 
offer, Sir; for there ain’t no other man in the 
house.” 

Hunt was a handsome man, at least for those 
who admire a refined style of manly beauty. 
There was occasionally a touch of sadness in his 
countenance, although no one had a heartier rel- 
ish fora joke. Now he could not repress a shout 
of laughter as he contemplated himself in the 
garments of a man about six inches shorter and 
nearly twice his own breadth. 

‘*Tt is to be hoped,” he thought, ‘‘ there are 
no young ladies in the house, or theyll laugh mé 
out of countenance.” 

The grave man-servant was liberal in his apol- 
ogies for having no better raiment at hand: but 
apparently he did not see the joke of laughiug 
at his own clothes, and he gave Hunt no move 
time to ask questions. He walked across the 
little hall, threw open the door of a well-lighted 
room, and ushered the stranger into the presence 
of its sole occupants—an old and a young lady. 

The former was seated in a large easy-chair in 
a corner of the room, knitting diligently, although 
at a considerable distance from the lamp, which 
threw only a subdued light over her delicate feat- 
ures and clear blue eyes. As she sat with her 
face turned toward the door in expectation, it 
looked like some classic profile carved in ivory, 
so smooth and unruffled. 

Hunt bowed, but, although the sweet blue eyes 


| looked fixedly at him, there was no answering 
‘* Nonsense, Jekyll,” said Wyld; ‘‘ you know ' 


greeting. 

‘*Mamma,” said a voice near him, ‘‘this is 
the gentleman who has lost his way in the storm.” 
The speaker touched her own eyes quickly, and 


; Mr. Hunt saw that Mrs. Vernon’s were sightless. 


_ After apologizing for his intrusion and thank- 
ing her for her hospitality, he turned to the youn- 


ger lady and stood almost speechless with sur- 
prise. He had expected to see a good-tem- 
pered, ordinary-looking country girl (probably 
freckled), and he beheld a lovely creature, as 
graceful in form and movement as she was re- 
fined and spirituelle in countenance. Dark 
glossy hair, braided closely round her well-formed 
head; a clear, olive complexion, with a rosy 
bloom; a delicate nose, slightly aquiline—not 
cold and cruel; the well-cut nostrils gave a 
warmth and generosity to the expression, aided 
by the full rosy lips of a mouth that seemed made 
forlove. Deep blue eyes, with long black lashes, 
smiled mirthfully at Hunt’s costume, which, in 
his amazement at finding such perfect beauty 
and grace in this solitary cottage, he had quite 
forgotten. 

It is very unsatisfactory to dissect a face. It 
is, after all, a sort of verbal photograph, aud 
produces the same impression. Far different 
was the glowing portrait stereotyped at once on 
Hunt’s memory; and yet the girl’s evident and 
irrepressible amusement at his costume so abashed 
him that for some moments he did not venture 
on a second survey. 

However, well-bred people are soon sociable, 
and Hunt speedily found himself relating his ad- 
ventures, and as much at his ease in his borrowed 
clothes as if they had been his own. 

‘¢ Minnie, I know, would like to see your 
sketches,” said his hostess, ‘‘ and she will tell me 
if they are faithful delineations of our retreat.” 

The sketch-book, fortunately, had escaped the 
rain; and, as the fair Minnie was evidently a 
novice in the sublime but much perverted art of 
sketching from nature, she expressed unbounded 
admiration for what it contained. 

The evening passed to Hunt like a delightful 
dream; and when he was shown to his bed- 
chamber, and sat down before a cozy fire to 
think it quietly over, he found out by unmistaka- 
ble signs that he was desperately in love with the 
enchanting Minnie Vernon. And why should 
you laugh at him for his precipitancy? In the 
first place, pretty and charming girls like Minnie 
Vernon are not met with every day. Then, she 
had sung like an angel. When she came to the 
last verse of ‘‘The beating of my own heart,” 
Hunt’s had beat in his breast like a sledge-ham- 
mer. Then, her conversation showed a highly- 
cultivated mind, or rather gave him a notion of 
it, without any attempt at display. And, lastly, 
bear well in mind that the presence of a blind 
person as third, gives all the freedom of a téte-a- 
téte, and that you grow more intimate in one 
evening under such circumstances than in half a 
dozen formal meetings in society; and I think 
you have reasons enough why Hunt felt himself 
desperately in love. 

Poor fellow, he did not sleep well—of course he 
must take leave of her next morning, and this 
was a disturbing thought; another, of perhaps 
greater importance, was, had he made any cor- 
responding impression upon her? He would 
soon return to finish his sketch, and to thank 
them for their kind hospitality; he must take 
care those fellows did not suspect any thing; 
they would be wanting to go with him. This 
must be prevented. What a strange thing the 
whole adventure seemed! If he got her for a 
wife what a lucky fellow he should be! At last 
he fell asleep, and dreamed he caught Jekyll 
making love to Minnie, who had declared herself 
engaged to marry Jones. He made a desperate 
effort to tell her how much he loved her, but he 
could not speak; and he finally wakened in the 
midst of a terrific conflict with Jekyll and two 
immense dogs, to find that he had a bad cold 
and was very feverish, and that it was broad 
daylight. 

He rose and looked out of window with the 
curiosity one always feels after a late arrival in a 
strange house. The mountain from which he 
had made his sketch lay opposite, and appeared 
more distant than he could have thought. Ev- 
ery thing that had happened seemed so unreal in 
the morning light that he began to wonder how 
much of it was the work of his imagination. 
But one image was too vivid for him to doubt. 
On leaving her the night before, and in his med- 
itations after, he had felt that at their next meet- 
ing he must tell her of his love; sober daylight 
made him pause and wonder at his folly. He, 
the calm, self-possessed Stewart Hunt, whose ap- 
parently equable temperament was the envy of 
many of his companions, to find himself be- 
witched—for that was the word—by a pair of 
blue eyes and a bright gipsy face! 

Stewart Hunt had as yet never really loved 
any girl. I do not dignify by that name the 
hundred and one fancies or passions which men 
go through, beginning at sixteen, or even youn- 
ger: desperate attachments are formed even at 
nine years old! It is probably a romantic asser- 
tion, but I do not believe that either man or wo- 
man loves really more than once. 

Hunt had neither mother nor sisters, and so 
artificial and conventional was the female socie- 
ty in which he mixed that he had little hope of 
meeting with the devoted love he had fancied 
might exist; rather, being by the early death of 
his father the possessor of large property, he be- 
came doubtful of being ever loved for himself. 

He went down to breakfast trying to convince 
himself that the morning light would disenchant 
him. He was delighted, at the same time al- 
most provoked, to find that Minnie looked even 
more fresh and lovely in morning costume, and 
that he felt a greater fool than ever. 

She held out her hand so winningly, and in- 
quired so kindly how he had slept, and if he had 
taken cold, that Hunt, for the first time in his 
life, became positively nervous, and inclined to 


The conversation at breakfast was chiefly car- 
ried on by Mrs. Vernon. Minnie was far more 


silent than on the previous evening. 
When Hunt rose to take leave, Mrs. Vernon 
said that although she would not press him to 














be cross with the person who caused the feeling. | 


remain then, on account of the anxiety his ab- 
sence might cause his friends, she hoped he 
would soon pay them another visit. She told 
him that from their side of the valley was a much 
shorter road to Llandollen, and proposed that 
John should guide him to it. 

John, when summoned, looked extremely 
grave, and informed his mistress, in a solemn 
whisper, ‘‘that the youngest cow had calved 
that morning, and he thought it were best he 
did not leave the premises.” 

‘* Never mind, then, John; Miss Minnie will 
go,” said Mrs. Vernon, smiling; and turning to 
Hunt, ‘‘ John is not able to go, but Minnie will, 
I am sure, guide you: will you not, dearest?’ 

Minnie said ‘‘ Yes,” but to Hunt’s jealous ears 
it seemed rather timidly than willingly. How- 
ever, he inwardly blessed the cow for her timely 
offices in his favor, and felt a third sensation of 
delight when Minnie reappeared in her black hat 
and white feather, looking ‘‘as lovely as an an- 
gel,” as he mentally phrased it. 

Not a word was spoken by either for some lit- 
tle distance. At length Minnie broke the awk- 
ward silence. 

“*T am afraid you have taken a very bad cold ?” 
A very simple question, but Hunt seized upon it 
as just suited for his desperate state. 

**Should you really care if I had?” he said, 
coming near to her. 

Minnie laughed merrily. 

**You must think me a very hard-hearted per- 
son, Mr. Hunt, not to compassionate sufferings 
brought on by your zealous endeavors to immor- 
talize our cottage.” 

Hunt felt keenly mortified. He did not see 
the blush on his companion’s cheek, nor caleu- 
late how much her words might have been in~- 
tended to cover the embarrassment caused by his 
abrupt question. 

‘*T have no doubt I shall be quite well to- 
morrow,” he said, very coldly. 

With a woman’s quick perception she saw she 
had wounded him, and felt angry with herself 
for having laughed. 

‘*1f I am not asking too much,” she said, kind- 
ly, ‘‘ I should much prize a sketch of our coitage.” 

She raised her blue eyes to his with a look so 
full of truth that he could no longer think she 
was quizzing him. 

‘* Any—all my sketches are at your service. [ 
will finish and mount the best, and bring them 
over the next time I come, as Mrs. Vernon has 
kindly given me permission.” 

‘*She will be very glad; a stranger, or indeed 
any visitor, in these wilds is so rare an occur- 
rence that, unless it is a great tax to ask you to 
come, I hope you Will. A little change is so 
good for her.” 

Hunt seemed, as we say of shy children, to 
have ‘‘lost his tongue.” Not even a compli- 
ment would come to his aid. He was ponderi: g¢ 
whether his companion would be glad to see him 
again, and how he could make her say so. He 
continued to walk beside her in silence, admir- 
ing her firm, springy tread, and noticing that, 
spite of thick, country-made boots, she had a 
small and well-shaped foot. 

He was roused from this interesting contem- 
plation by her voice. 

‘* Here, I think, I will say good-by! You will 
find your way easily now if you follow that road, 
and remember in all its windings always to keep 
to theright. Youcannot make a mistake.” She 
stood still and held out her hand. 

He started; he had not fancied the parting 
would come so soon. 

‘*You must think me a dull companion and 
very ungrateful, after your kindness in—in show- 
ing me the road.” ‘Then, seeing if he wished to 
say more it must be at once, he added, hurriedly, 
‘*¥ can not tell you how I have prized this walk. 
Will you believe me if I say the feeling is far 
more than I can put into words?” 

He looked at her earnestly. Minnie blushed 
deeply, but she neither smiled nor seemed vexed ; 
so he gained courage to proceed. 

‘¢ May I ask you to say you helieve me?” 

He said this so earnestly that she raised her 
eyes for a moment, and they said quite as much 
as Hunt dared expect. The expression of joy 
and rapture that succeeded to his previous de- 
pression was instantaneous. He felt as if he 
should have liked to take her into his arms that 
very minute; and, as she raised her eyes again, 
saying, 

‘¢ T must really say good-by now,” his passionate 
gaze terrified her into a very rapid leave-taking. 

Hunt stood gazing after her as long as she was 
in sight, and then slowly returned to Llandollen. 


Of course Hunt had a great deal of question- 
ing to encounter from his friends. At first he 
declined to satisfy their curiosity, and then ad- 
mitted that he had taken shelter in a cottage, 
where he had passed the night. Wyld teased 
him a good deal—asking him if there wasn’t a 
freckled mountain maid in the cottage; but he 
kept his own counsel. 

For a few days he was laid up with a feverish 
cold, and when he recovered sufficiently to walk 
so far without exciting the remarks of his friends 
he called at Mrs. Vernon’s house and found it 
shut up and deserted, except by a deaf old wo- 
man, who told him the mistress and John had 
gone to the south suddenly to see some sick re- 
lation, and would not be back for a month. 

‘¢ What is the name of the place to which Mrs. 
Vernon is gone?” 

‘¢ Well, indeed now, I don’t know,” said the 
old woman, and she finished her sentence in 
Welsh; and, when Hunt reiterated his inqui- 
ries, only shook her head and said, ** No English.” 


On his return to Oxford, Hunt found a letter 
from his friend Jones, telling him that as he 
now hoped to be ordained in December he did 
not intend returning to college in the interim. 
This was a great disappointment. Of all his Ox- 
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ford friends Jones was the only one to whom he 
could have confided the story of his love, and 
through him he hoped to have discovered some 
tidings of Mrs. Vernon and her daughter; al- 
though, even in his short sojourn there, he had 
learned how little intercourse there is between 
the northern and southern inhabitants of the 
Principality. 

He became morose and taciturn—angry with 
himself for indulging a probably hopeless passion 
—for he found it impossible to discover any 
traces of the inhabitants of the cottage. 

An old don of his college, who one day asked 
him to dinner, he found had been a good deal in 
Wales, and when he inquired if he knew a Mrs. 
Vernon, who lived near Llandollen, told him he 
had visited her five years before, but then she was 
neither blind nor had she a daughter. So here 
conjecture was again at fault. 

Besides, if he found Minnie, how could he sup- 
pose she would have reciprocated so sudden an 
attachment? She might by this time be mar- 
ried to some one else. No; he would stake his 
life on the truth of her last look, and that did 
not express indifference. 

Poor fellow!—he was only twenty-five; he 
began to feel very old and misanthropical, and 
to talk of giving up balls and ladies’ society. In 
4 he was fast becoming cynical and unami- 
able. 

Wyld and Chesham always persisted that some 
old Welsh witch had cast an evil eye upon him. 
The more observing Jekyll had a shrewd suspi- 
cion of the truth, and one day asked if it were any 
love-affair that weighed on his mind. But Hunt 
shrank from mentioning Minnie to any one, far 
less to Jekyll, to whom he knew the confession 
of such love as his would only afford matter for 
ridicule, 

He now bitterly regretted that he had not told 
Mrs. Vernon he was at Oxford, as this might 
have elicited the mention of Jones, who, after all, 
was perhaps known to her. Still, his unconquer- 
able reserve prevented him from writing to his 
friend on the subject. 


IL 


It was the day before Christmas-eve—a day 
that brings happy thoughts to most people—(al- 
ways excepting those relating to Christmas bills). 
The brightness of the coming season seems to be 
reflected on the icicles that hang, or ought to hang, 
on the trees and window-ledges. 

Stewart Hunt was usually full of sympathy with 
the ‘‘jolly season ;” now he could not shake off 
his melancholy, 

He had had numerous invitations for Christ- 
mas-day, but had refused them all, resolved, with 
. _ of savage satisfaction, to spend it at his 
ciud. 

Now, as he sat at his late London breakfast, 
turning over several letters that had come by the 
post, a well-known handwriting on one of the en- 
velopes struck him. He opened it and found a 
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pressing invitation to spend Christmas with his 
friend Thomas Jones, at his curacy, in Glamor- 
ganshire—his mother and sister, Jones said, 
would be delighted to welcome him, and he 
would tell Hunt the secret he had hinted at in 
his last letter: he was the happiest fellow living ; 
he was going to be married to his cousin; she 
was staying with them, and he was anxious to 
introduce her to Hunt. 

‘*Good Heavens! that ugly fellow. I feel as 
if I must hate him. I hate happy people who are 
going to be married. I don’t suppose she loves 
him; she is going to marry him for a home. 
Poor Jones! What does he say? In a few 
months. He’s too good a fellow to be thrown 
away on any designing woman. I'll go down 
and see what this cousin is like. I believe I'm 
his most intimate friend, and if I find there is 
any chance of his being imposed on my plain duty 
is to warn him.” 

Warmed with this benevolent intention, he 
wrote to Jones, naming the train by which he 
might be expected on the following day. 

It was not till his packing was nearly accom- 
plished that he remembered he should: have to 
meet the dreaded ‘* Mary Jones.” Thephotograph 
arose grimly before him; but it was too late to 
retract, and he need never mention it at Oxford. 


The pure, bracing air was exhilarating, and 
when he stepped on the platform at Cardiff he 
looked more like himself than he had done for 
weeks. 

‘*Well, old fellow, this is glorious of you,” 
said Jones, rushing up to meet him, thereby 
oversetting a small railway official and greatly 
disturbing an old lady who was getting out of a 
second-class carriage with her arms full of band- 
boxes and bundles. Away rolled two of the band- 
boxes; the old lady worrying, and fretting, and 
scolding, and doing every thing except run after 
them. 

Both Jones and Hunt went in chase, and soon 
brought back the boxes, which, wonderful to re- 
late, had not come open in their little excursion. 

‘*Here’s the trap—this way—come along!” 
Jones was so full of delighted excitement that 
he couldn’t get his words out fast enough. 

‘Got your luggage? ‘That's right! Here, 
porter, this way! Now jump up, Hunt. We've 
but six miles to go, and then I'll show you my 
darling Minnie.” 

‘*Who!” cried Hunt, so aghast at the name 
that his friend looked surprised. 

“Didn't you get my letter? and didn’t I tell 
you she was staying with us? My cousin Minnie 
—Minnie Vernon. Hullo, boy! Get out of the 
way; you're not hurt, are you?” 

This, roared out in Welsh, to an urchin whom 
in his excitement Jones had included in the lash 
bestowed on his pony, was a seasonable inter- 
ruption for Hunt, who sat stupefied. 

What did it all mean? Was he the victim of 
a hoax? or was it a dream? and if he rubbed 
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his. eyes should he find himself in his rooms in 
London, safe away from this chattering fellow, 
who seemed much too full of his own happiness 
to notice his silence and dismay? 

He tried to frame a question which should 
clear up all these doubts, but he was afraid of 
betraying himself. No, best to wait and let his 
eyes tell him the truth. 

Just as they drove up to the very pretty cot- 
tage which Jones pointed out as his home, Hunt 
recovered himself. sufficiently to ask after his 
friend’s mother and sister. 

‘* Ah! they’re quite well, thank you; of course 
delighted to have Minnie with them. Mary re- 
turned with her only two days ago. By-the-by, 
when I said you were coming, Mary seemed to 
have heard something about you; but I was talk- 
ing to Minnie, so I-didn’t quite remember what 
it was.” 

It was his Minnie, then; for how else could 
Mary Jones have heard of him? 

Hunt felt a strong, sudden inclination to fling 
his friend out of the dog-cart. 

His senses were still confused as he entered 
the drawing-room, and heard Jones presenting 
him to his mother and sister and Miss Vernon. 

He forced himself to look up. 

There was the false Minnie, looking more love- 
ly than ever, as she held out her hand and claimed 
him as an old acquaintance. 

She had certainly the grace to blush; but how 
he hated her—all the more because he felt his 
love spring up as wildly and madly as ever. 

He turned to Mrs. Jones; then, remembering 
the dreaded ‘‘ Mary,” looked ‘at Jones’s sister. 
Here was another surprise. She was a plump 
= damsel, with pretty, dark eyes and a sweet 
smile. 

Mrs. Jones offered to take Hunt round the 
garden and show him the Christmas-roses, now 
in full bloom; but, just as they reached the shel- 
tered nook where the roses were to be found, she 
was summoned back to the house by a visit from 
the doctor. 

To Hunt's surprise, Jones walked on in front 
with his sister, leaving him side by side with the 
fair Minnie. 

“*T'll be back directly, old fellow,” said Jones, 
suddenly turning round ; ‘‘I must go and see aft- 
er the pony. My man’s a stranger.” And off 
he went through a small side-gate with his sister, 
leaving the others to admire the Christmas-roses. 

It was intolerable. Hunt had a great mind to 
go back to the house. 

After the first glance ef recognition, he had 
studiously avoided looking at Minnie. If he 
staid -here alone with her, he knew he must meet 
her eyes, and then—well, and what then? 

Minnie seemed timid; but his silence obliged 
her to say something. 

‘* Have you ever been in this part of Wales be- 
fore?” Just the same sweet, bright voice. It 
stirred his heart to its very depths. 


**No,” he spoke almost rudely. The sound 
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of his voice seemed to help him. He looked 
coldly and severely at her, and met her eyes so 
full of deprecating softness that he stumbled over 
his question : 

‘* Have—have you ever been here before ?” 

**T?” she looked astonished. ‘‘It is my na- 
tive place. We consider it so fortunate that dear 
Tom should have been appointed to papa’s old 
cure. All my early years were spent here, so 
that it is doubly home to me.” 

‘¢ What bad taste and utter want of tact,” he 
thought, “‘ to talk in this way to me.” 

‘*T only hope,” she went on, ‘‘ that my cousin 
may like it as well. But Minnie has been brought 
up in such romantic scenery that this must appear 
tameto her.” 

‘© Who ?” exclaimed Hunt, almost gasping. 

**My cousin. Surely Tom told you he is en- 
gaged to be married to her?” 

‘Then who—who are you ?” exclaimed Hunt ; 
and he seized her hand, to assure himself that 
this was at least reality. 

‘¢J—T am Mary Jones.” 

‘¢You Mary Jones! Impossible! There must 
be some mistake. Do not deceive and trifle with 
me. If you knew how eagerly I tried to recover 
traces of you; how—but I—I forget myself al- 
together; why should this interest you?” and he 
let go her hand. 

His strange manner frightened her. 

*¢T do not understand, Mr. Hunt; I have only 
told you the truth. Iam the sister of your friend, 
who has just left you, but whose acquaintance with 
you I did not know of till last night.” 

The revulsion of feeling almost overcome him ; 
but something in her manner set his heart at ease. 

‘*Will you pardon me for my rudeness for 
frightening you? I thought you said your name 
was Minnie Vernon.” 

‘*'My dear godmother always calls me Minnie, 
and I call her mamma when I am staying with 
her; but,” she added, timidly, ‘‘ we must go and 
tell my brother of your mistake.” 

‘*T shall think you are still afraid of me if you 
will not listen to me for a few moments longer,” 
he said, taking her hand, though much more 
quietly than before. ‘‘I asked you once to be- 
lieve me, and you said you did. Will you al- 
ways believe me, always trust me, always let me 
love you as I do now, as I have done ever since 
we parted, dearest Minnie?” 

Minnie did not speak. One momentary, glan- 
cing look was enough for Hunt, and then he drew 
her close—close to him. 

There is no need to say that that Christmas- 
day was the happiest Stewart Hunt had ever 
spent; nor that early in the spring there was 
a double wedding in the pretty Welsh village 
church. 

Hunt shuddered when his bride signed her 
maiden name for the last time in the old parish 
register; but he whispered, as he bent over her: 

“‘Thank God! you will never be Mary Jones 
again, You are my own Minnie now forever.” 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
BEATRICE’S JOURNAL. 


Branpon Hau. 

” September 1, 1848.—Paolo Langhetti used to 
say that it was useful to keep a diary; not one 
from day to day, for each day’s events are gen- 
erally trivial, and therefore not worthy of record ; 
but rather a statement in full of more important 
events in one’s life, which may be turned to in 
later years. I wish I had begun this sixteen 
months ago, when I first came here. How full 
would have been my melancholy record by this 
time! 

Where shall I begin? 

Of course, with my arrival here, for that is the 
time when we separated. There is-no need for 
me to put down in writing the events that took 
place when he was with me. Not a word that 
he ever spoke, not a look that he ever gave, has 
escaped my memory. This much I may set 
down here. 

Alas! the shadow of the African forest fell 
deeply and darkly upon me. Am I stronger 
than other women, or weaker? I know not. 
Yet I can be calm while my heart is breaking. 
Yes, I am at once stronger and weaker; so weak 
that my heart breaks, so strong that I can hide 


it. 

I will begin from the time of my arrival here. 

I came knowing well who the man was and 
what he was, whom I had for my 
father. I came with every word of 
that despairing voyager ringing in my 
ears—that cry from the drifting Vish- 
nu, where Despard laid down to die. 
How is it that his very name thrills 
through me? I am nothing to him. 
I am one of the hateful brood. of 
murderers. A Thug was my father 
—and my mother who? And who 
am I, and what? : 

At least my soul is not his, though 
I am his daughter. My soul is my- 
self, and life on earth can not last 
forever. Hereafter I may stand 
where that man may never approach. 

How can I ever forget the first 
sight which I had of my father, who 
before I saw him had become to me 
as abhorrent as a demon! I came 
up in the coach to the door of the 
Hall and looked out. On the broad 
piazza there were two men; one was 
sitting, the other standing. 

The one who was standing was 
somewhat elderly, with a broad, fat 
face, which expressed nothing in par- 
ticular but vulgar good-nature. He 
was dressed in black, and looked like 
aserious butler, or perhaps still more 
like some of the Dissenting minis- 
ters whom I have seen. He stood 
with his hands in his pockets, look- 
ing at me with a vacant smile. 

The other man was younger, not 
over thirty. He was thin, and looked 
pale from dissipation. His face was 





‘¢ And you may be an impostor. Mind you— 
I’m a magistrate—and you'd better be careful.” 

** You can do what you choose,” said I, coldly. 

**No, I can’t. In this country a man can’t 
do what he chooses.” 

I was silent. 

‘¢ Johnnie,” said my father, ‘‘ I'll have to leave 
her to you. You arrange it.” 

John looked at me lazily, still smoking, and 
for some time said nothing. 

‘*T suppose,” said he at last, ‘‘you’ve got to 
put it through. You began it, you know. You 
would send for her. I never saw the use of it.” 

‘* But do you think this is the party?” 


‘Oh, I dare say. It don’t make any differ-. 


ence any way. Nobody would take the trouble 
to come to you with a sham story.” 

‘“*That’s a fact,” said my father. 

‘*So I don’t see but you’ve got to take her.” 

“Well,” said my father, ‘‘if you think so, 
why all right.” 

‘*T don’t think any thing of the kind,” returned 
John, snappishly. ‘‘I only think that she’s the 
party you sent for.” : 

‘Oh, well, it’s all the same,” said my father, 
who then turned to me again. 

‘* If you're the girl,” he said, ‘ you can get in. 
Hunt up Mrs, Compton, and she'll take charge 
of you.’ 

Compton! At the mention of that name a 
shudder passed through me. She had been in 
the family of the murdered man, and had ever 
since lived with his murderer, I went in with- 
out a word, prepared for the worst, and expect- 
ing to see some evil-faced woman, fit companion 
for the pair outside. 

A servant was passing along. ‘* Where is 
Mrs, Compton ?” I asked. 

‘*Somewhere or other, I suppose,” growled 
the man, and went on. 

I stood quietly. Had I not been prepared for 
some such thing as this I might perhaps have 
broken down under grief, but I had read the 








covered with spots, his eyes were 
gray, his eyelashes white. He was 
smoking a very large pipe, and a 
tumbler of some kind of drink stood 
on the stone pavement at his feet. 





He stared at me between the puffs 
of his pipe, and neither moved nor 
spoke. 

If I had not already tasted the bit- 

terness of despair I should have tasted it as I saw 
thesemen. Something told me that they weremy 
father and brother. My very soul sickened at 
the sight—the memory of Despard’s words came 
back—and if it had been possible to have felt 
any tender natural affection for them, this recol- 
lection would have destroyed it. 

‘*I wish to see Mr. Potts,” said I, coldly. 

My father stared at me. 

**T’m Mr. Potts,” he answered. 

‘Tam Beatrice,” said I; ‘‘I have just arrived 
from China.” 

By this time the driver had opened the door, 
and I got out and walked up on the piazza. 

“‘ Johnnie,” exclaimed my father, ‘‘ what the 
devil is the meaning of this ?” 

“Gad, I don’t know,” returned John, with a 
puff of smoke. 

‘*Didn't you say she was drowned off the 
African coast ?” 

**T saw so in the newspapers.” 

‘Didn't you tell me about the Falcon rescuing 
her from the pirates, and then getting wrecked 
with all on board ?” 

‘*Yes, but then there was a girl that escaped.” 

‘Oh ho!” said my father, with a long whistle. 
**T didn’t know that.” 

He turned and looked at me hastily, but in deep 
perplexity. 

“*So you're the girl, are you?” said he at last. 

‘*T am your daughter,” I answered. 

I saw him look at John, who winked in return. 

He walked up and down for a few minutes, 
and at last stopped and looked at me again. 
‘*That’s all very well,” said he at last, ‘‘ but how 
do I know that you're the party? Have you any 
proof of this dt 
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You have nothing but your own statement?” 
oO 








by.an expression of surpassing gentleness and 
sweetness, She looked like one of these women 
who live lives of devotion for others, who suffer 
out of the spirit of self-sacrifice, and count their 
own comfort and happiness as nothing in com- 

rison with that of those whom they love. My 
Pears warmed toward her at the first glance; I 
saw that this place could not be altogether cor- 
rupt since she was here. 

*“*T am Mr. Potts’s daughter,” said I; ‘‘are 
you Mrs. Compton ?” 

She stood mute. An expression of deadly 
fear overspread her countenance, which seemed 
to turn her white face to a grayish hue, and the 
look that she gave me was such a look as one 
may cast upon some object of mortal fear. 

*¢ You look alarmed,” said I, in surprise; ‘and 
why? Am I then so frightful ?” 

She seized my hand and covered it with kisses. 
This new outburst surprised me as much as her 
former fear. Ididnot knowwhattodo. ‘Ah! 
my sweet child, my dearest!” she murmured. 
‘* How did you come here, here of all places on 
earth?” 

I was touched by the tenderness and sympathy 
of her tone. It was full of the gentlest love. 
‘* How did you come here?” I asked. 

She started and turned on me her former look 
of fear. 

“*Do not look at me so,” said I, ‘‘ dear Mrs. 
Compton. Youare timid. Do not be afraid of 
me. Iam incapable of inspiring fear.” I pressed 
her hand. ‘Let us say nothing more now about 
the place. We each seem to know what it is. 
Since I find one like you living here it will not 
seem altogether a place of despair.” 

‘Oh, dear child; what words are these? You 
speak as if you knew all.” 

‘*T know much,” said I, ‘‘ and I have suffered 
much.” 

*¢* Ah, my dearest! you are too young and too 
beautiful to suffer.” An agony of sorrow came 
over her face. Then I'saw upon it an expression 














I saw it and spared her. Poor thing, she has al- 
ways been too timid for such a life as this. 

At the end of a month I began to think that I 
could live here in a state of obscurity without 
being molested. Strange that a daughter's feel- 
ings toward a father and brother should be those 
of horror, and that her desire with reference to 
them should be merely to keep out of their sight. 
[had no occupation, and needed none, for I had 
my thoughts and my memories. These memo- 
ries were bitter, yet sweet. I took the sweet, 
and tried to solace myself with them. The days 
are gone forever; no longer does the sea spread 
wide; no longer can I hear his voice; I can 
hold him in my arms no more; yet I can re- 
member— 

“Das siisseste Gliick fiir die trauernde Brust, 
Nach der schonen Liebe verschwandener Lust, 
Sind der Liebe Schmerzen und Klagen.” 

I think I had lived this sort of life for three 
months without seeing either my father or 
brother. 

At the end of that time my father sent for me. 
He informed me that he intended to give a grand 
entertainment to the county families, and wanted 
me to do the honors. He had ordered dress- 
makers for me; he wished me to wear some jew- 
els which he had in the house, and informed me 
that it would be the grandest thing of the kind 
that had ever taken place. Fire-works were go- 
ing to be let off; the grounds were to be illumin- 
ated, and nothing that money could effect would 
be spared to render it the most splendid festival 
that could be imagined. 

I did ashe said. The dress-makers came, and 
I allowed them to array me as they chose. My 
father informed me that he would not give me 
the jewels till the time came, hinting a fear that 
I might steal them. 

At last the evening arrived. Invitations had 
been sent every where. It was expected that 
the house would be crowded. My father even 
ventured to make a personal request that I would 
adorn myself as well as possible. I 
did the best I could, and went to the 
drawing-room to receive the expected 
crowds, 

The hour came and passed, but 
no one appeared. My father looked 
a little troubled, but he and John 
waited in the drawing-room. Serv- 
ants were sent down to see if any 
one was approaching. An _ hour 
passed. My father looked deeply 
enraged. ‘Two hours passed. Still 
no one came. Three hours passed. 
I waited calmly, but my father and 
John, who had all the time been 
drinking freely, became furious. It 
was now midnight, and all hope had 
left them. They had been treated 
with scorn by the whole county. 

The servants were laughing at my 
father’s disgrace. The proud array 
in the different rooms was all a 
mockery. The elaborate fire-works 
could not be used. 

My father turned his eyes, in- 
flamed by anger and strong drink, 
toward me. 

‘*She’s a d——d bad _ invest- 
ment,” I heard him say. 

**T told you so,” said John, who 
did not deign to look at me; ‘‘ but 
you were determined.” 

They then sat drinking in silence 
for some time. 

“*Sold!” said my father, sudden- 
ly, with an oath. 

John made no reply. 

**T thought the county would take 
to her. She’s one of their own sort,” 





























MS., and nothing could surprise or wound me. 

I waited there for nearly half an hour, dur- 
ing which time no notice was taken of me. I 
heard my father and John walk down the piazza. 
steps and go away. They had evidently forgot- 
ten all about me. At last a man came toward 
the door who did not look like a servant. He 
was dressed in black. He was a slender, pale, 
shambling man, with thin, light hair, and a fur- 
tive eye and a weary face. He did not look like 
one who would insult me, so I asked him where 
I could find Mrs. Compton. 

He started as I spoke and looked at me in 
wonder, yet respectfully. 

‘¢T have just come from China,” said I, ‘‘and 
my father told me to find Mrs. Compton.” 

He looked at me for some time without speak- 
ing a word. I began to think that he was imbe- 
cile. : 

**So you are Mr. Potts’s daughter,” said he 
at last, in a thin, weak voice. ‘‘I—I didn’t 
know that you had come—I—I knew that he 
was expecting you—but heard you were lost at 
sea— Mrs. Compton—yes—oh yes—I’ll show 
you where you can find Mrs. Compton.” 

He was embarrassed, yet not unkind. There 
was wonder in his face, as though he was sur- 
prised at my appearance. Perhaps it was be- 
cause he found me so unlike my father. He 
walked toward the great stairs, from time to 
time turning his head to look at me, and ascend- 
ed them. I followed, and after going to the 
third story we came to a room. 

‘‘ That's the place,” said he. 

He then turned, without replying to my 
thanks, and left me. I knocked at the door. 
After some delay it was opened, and I went in. 
A thin, pale woman was there. Her hair was 
perfectly white. Her face was marked by the 
traces of great grief and suffering, yet overspread 





_“I STOOD LOOKING AT HIM WITH A GAZE SO FIXED AND INTENSE THAT IT SEEMED AS IF ALL MY 
BEING WERE CENTRED IN 


MY EYES.” 


which I have often marked since, a strange strug- 
gling desire to say something, which that excess- 
ive and ever-present terror of hers made her in- 
capable of uttering. Some secret thought was 
in her whole face, but her faltering tongue was 
paralyzed and could not divulge it. 

She turned away with a deep sigh. I looked 
at her with much interest. She was not the wo- 
man I expected to find. Her face and voice 
won my heart. She was certainly one to be 
trusted. But still there was this mystery about 
her. 

Nothing could exceed her kindness and tender- 
ness. She arranged my room. She did every 
thing that could be done to give it an air of com- 
fort. It was a very luxuriously furnished cham- 
ber. All the house was lordly in its style and 
arrangements. ‘That first night I slept the sleep 
of the weary. 

The next day I spent in my room, occupied 
with my own sad thoughts. At about three in 
the afternoon I saw him come up the avenue. 
My heart throbbed violently. My eyes were 
riveted upon that well-known face, how loved! 
how dear! In vain I tried to conjecture the rea- 
son why he should come. Was it to strike the 
first blow in his just, his implacable vengeance ? 
I longed that I might receive that blow. Any 
thing that came from him would be sweet. 

He.staid a long time and then left. What 
passed I can not conjecture. But it had evident- 
ly been an agreeable visit to my father, for I 
heard him laughing uproariously on the piazza 
about something not long after he had gone. 

I have not seen him since. 

For several weeks I scarcely moved from my 
room. I ate with Mrs. Compton. Her reserve 
was impenetrable. It was with painful fear and 
trembling that she touched upon any thing con- 
nected with the affairs of the house or the family. 





my father muttered. 

“Tf it weren't for you they might,” 
said John; ‘‘ but they ain’t over-fond 
of her dear father.” 

** But I sent out the invites in her 
name.” 

‘* No go anyhow.” 

‘*] thought I’d get in with them all right away, 
hobnob with lords and baronets, and maybe get 
knighted on the spot.” 

John gave a long scream of laughter. 

**You old fool!” he cried; ‘‘so that’s what 
you're up to, is it? Sir John—ha, ha, ha! You'll 
never be made Sir John by parties, I'm afraid.” 

‘Oh, don’t you be too sure. I’m not put 
down. I'll try again,” he continued, after a 
pause. ‘‘ Next year I'll do it. Why, she'll mar- 
ry a lord, and then won't [ be a lord’s father-in- 
law! What do you say to that?” 

‘*When did you get these notions in your 
blessed head ?” asked John. 

**Oh, I’ve had them— It’s not so much for 
myself, Johnnie—but for you. For if I’m a lord 
you'll be a lord too.” 

**Lord Potts. Ha, ha, ha!” 

‘*No,” said my father, with some appearance 
of vexation, ‘‘not that; we'll take our title the 
way all the lords do, from the estates. I'll be 
Lord Brandon, and when I die you'll get the ti- 
tle.” 

** And that’s your little game. Well, you've 
played such good little games in your life that I’ve 
got nothing to say, except—‘ Go it!’” 

‘*She’s the one that'll give me a lift.” 

‘*Well, she ought to be able to do something.” 

By this time I concluded that I had done my 
duty and prepared to retire. I did not wish to 
overhear any of their conversation. As I walked 
out of the room I still heard their remarks : 

‘* Blest if she don’t look as if she thought her- 
self the Queen,” said John. 

**Tt’s the diamonds, Johnnie.” 

‘*No it ain’t, it’s the girl herself. I don’t like 
the way she has of looking at me and through 
me.” 

‘* Why, that’s the way with that kind, It’s 
what the lords like.” 
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‘*T don't like it, then, and I tell you she’s got 
to be took down!” 

This was the lasi I heard. Yet one thing was 
evident to me from their conversation. My fa- 
ther had some wild plan of effecting an entrance 
into society through me. He thought that after 
he was once recognized he might get sufficient 
influence to gain a title and found a family. I 
also might marry a lord. He thus dreamed of 
being Lord Brandon, and one of the great nobles 
of the land. 

Amidst my sadness I almost smiled at this 
vain dream; but yet John’s words affected me 
strongly—‘* You've played such good little games 
in your life.” W knew with whom they 
were played. One was with Despard, the other 
with Brandon. 

This then was the reason why he had sent for 
me from China. The knowledge of his purpose 
made my life neither brighter nor darker. I still 
lived on as before. 

During these months Mrs. Compton’s tender 
devotion to me never ceased. I respected her, 
and forbore to excite that painful fear to which 
she was subject. Once or twice I forgot myself 
and began speaking to her about her strenge po- 
sition here. She stopped me with her look of 
alarm, 

**Are you not afraid to be kind to me?” I 
asked. 

She looked at me piteously. 

** You are the only one that is kind to me,” I 
continued, ‘‘ How have you the courage ?” 

**T can not help it,” she murmured, ‘‘ you are 
so dear to me.” 

She sighed and was silent. The mystery about 
her remained unchanged ; her gentle nature, her 
tender love, and her ever-present fear. What was 
there in her past that so influenced her life? Had 
she too been mixed up with the crime on the 
Vishnu? She! impossible. Yet surely something 
as dark as that must have been required to throw 
so black a cloud over her life. Yet what—what 
could that have been? In spite of myself I asso- 
ciate her secret with the tragedy of Despard. 
She was in his family long. His wifedied. She 
must have been with her at the time. 

The possibilities that have suggested themselves 
to my mind will one day drive me mad. Alas, 
how my heart yearns over that lonely man in the 
diifiing ship! And yet, merciful God! who am 
I that I should sympathize with him? My name 
is infamy, my blood is pollution. 

I spoke to her once in a general way about the 
past.. Had she ever been out of England? I 
asked, 

‘* Yes,” she answered, dreamily. 

** Where ?” 

She looked at me and said not a word. 

At another time I spoke of China, and hinted 
that perhaps she too knew something about the 
East. ‘The moment that I said this I repented. 
‘Lhe poor creature was shaken from head to foot 
with a sudden convulsion of fear. This convulsion 
was so terrible that it seemed to me as though 
another would be death. I tried to soothe her, 
but she looked fearfully at me for a long time 
after, 

At another time I asked her directly whether 
her husband was alive. She looked at me with 
deep sadness and shook her head. I do not 
know what position she holds here. She is not 
housekeeper; none of the servants pay any at- 
tention to her whatever. There is an impudent 
head servant who manages the rest. I noticed 
that the man who showed me to her room when 
[ first came treats her differently from the rest. 
Once or twice I saw them talking in one of the 
halls. There was deep respect in his manner. 
What he does I have not yet found out. He has 
always shown great respect te me, though why 
1 can not imagine. He has the same timidity 
of manner which marks Mrs. Compton. His 
name is Philips. 

I once asked Mrs. Compton who Philips was, 
and what he did. She answered quickly that he 
was a kind of clerk to Mr. Potts, and helped him 
to keep his accounts. 

‘** Has he been with him long?” I continued. 

** Yes, a considerable time,” she said—but I 
saw that the subject distressed her, so I changed 
it. 

For more than three months I remained in my 
room, but at last, through utter despair, I longed 
to go out. The noble grounds were there, high 
hills from which the wide sea was visible—that 
sea which shall be associated with his memory 
till die. A great longing came over me to look 
upon its wide expanse, and feed my soul with 
old and dear memories. ‘There it would lie, the 
same sea from which he so often saved me, over 
which we sailed till he laid down his noble life 
at my feet, and I gave back that life to him again. 

I used to ascend a hill which was half a mile 
behind the Hall within the grounds, and pass 
whole days there unmolested. No one took the 
trouble to notice what I did, at least I thought so 
till afterward, There for months I used to go. 
{ would sit and look fixedly upon the blue water, 
and my imagination would carry me far away to 
the South, to that island on the African shore, 
where he once reclined in my arms, before the 
day when I learned that my touch was pollution 
to him—to that island where I afterward knelt 
by him as he lay senseless, slowly coming back 
to life, when if 1 might but touch the hem of his 
garment it was bliss enough for one day. Ah 
me, how often I have wet his feet with my tears— 
poor, emaciated feet—and longed to be able to 
wipe them with my hair, but dared not. He lay 
unconscious, He never knew the anguish of my 
love. 

Then I was less despairing. The air around 
was filled with the echo of his voice; I could 





shut my eyes, and bring him before me. His | 


face was always visible to my soul. 

One day the idea came into my head to ex- 
tend my ramble into the country outside, in or- 
der to get a wider view. I went to the gate. 
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The porter came out and asked what I wanted. 
I told him. 

‘** You can’t go out,” said he, rudely. 

** Why not?” : 

‘ sip a them’s Potts’s orders—that’s enough, I 
think.” 

** He never said so to me,” I replied, mildly. 

‘*That’s no odds; he said so to me, and he 
told me if you made any row to tell you that you 
were watched, and might just as well give up at 
once.” : 

** Watched !” said I, wonderingly. 

“Yes—for fear you'd get skittish, and try and 
do something foolish. Old Potts is bound to 
keep you under his thumb.” 

I turned away. I did not care much. I felt 
more surprise than any thing else to think that 
he would take the trouble to watch me. Wheth- 
er he did or not was of little consequence. If I 
could only be where I had the sea before me it 
was enough. . 

That day, on going back to the Hall, I saw 
John sitting on the piazza. A huge bull-dog 
whieh he used to take with him every where was 
lying at his feet. Just before I reached the steps 
a Malay servant came out of the house. 

He was about the same age as John. I knew 
him to be a Malay when I first saw him, and 
concluded thet my father had picked him up in 
the East. He was slight but very lithe and 
muscular, with dark glittering eyes and glisten- 
ing white teeth. He never looked at me when 
I met him, but always at the ground, without 
seeming to be aware of my existence. 

The Malay was passing out when John called 
out to him, 

‘* Hi, there, Vijal!” 

Vijal looked carelessly at him. 

** Here!” cried John, in the tone with which 
he would have addressed his dog. 

Vijal stopped carelessly. 

‘* Pick up my hat, and hand it to me.” 

His hat had fallen down behind him. Vijal 
stood without moving, and regarded him with an 
evil smile. 

“*D—n you, do you hear?” cried John. 
‘* Pick up my hat.” 

But Vijal did not move. 

“* If you don’t, I’ll set the dog on you,” cried 
John, starting to his feet in a rage. 

Still Vijal remained motionless. 

‘*Nero!” cried John, furiously, pointing to 
Vijal, ‘‘ seize him, Sir.” 

‘Lhe dog sprang up and at once leaped upon 
Vijal. Vijal warded off the assault with his 
arm. The dog seized it, and held on, as was 
his nature. Vijal did not utter a cry, but seizing 
the dog, he threw him on his back, and flinging 
himself upon him, fixed his own teeth in the 
dog’s throat. 

John burst into a torrent of the most frightful 
curses. He ordered Vijal to let go of the dog. 
Vijal did not move; but while the dog’s teeth 
were fixed in his arm, his own were still fixed as 
tenaciously in the throat of the dog. 

John sprang forward and kicked him with 
frightful violence. He leaped on him and stamp- 
edonhim. At last, Vijal drew a knife from his 
girdle and made a dash at John. This fright- 
ened John, who fell back cursing, Vijal then 
raised his head. 

The dog lay motionless. He was dead. Vi- 
jal sat down, his arm running blood, with the 
knife in his hand, still glaring at John. 

During this frightful scene I stood rooted to 
the spot in horror. At last the sight of Vijai’s 
suffering roused me. I rushed forward, and, 
tearing the scarf from my neck, knelt down and 
reached out my hand to stanch the blood. 

Vijal drew back. ‘* Poor Vijal,” said I, ‘‘let 
me stop this blood. Ican dress wounds. How 
you suffer!” 

He looked at me in bewilderment. Surprise 
at hearing a kind word in this house of horror 
seemed to deprive him of speech. Passively he 
let me take his arm, and I bound it up as well 
as I could. 

All this time John stood cursing, first me, 
and then Vijal. I said not a word, and Vijal 
did not seem to hear him, but sat regarding me 
with his fiery black eyes. When at last I had 
finished, he rose and still stood staring at me. 
I walked into the house. 

John hurled a torrent of imprecations after 
me. ‘The last words that I heard were the same 
as he had said once before. ‘‘ You've got to be 
took down; and I'll be d—d if you don’t get 
took down precious soon !” 

1 told Mrs. Compton of what had happened. 
As usual, she was seized with terror. She looked 
at me with a glance of fearful apprehension. At 
last she gasped out: 

“They'll kill you.” 

‘* Let them,” said I, carelessly; ‘‘it would be 
better than living.” 

““Oh dear!” groaned the poor old thing, 
and sank sobbing in a chair. I did what I 
could to soothe her, but to little purpose. She 
afterward told me that Vijal had escaped further 
punishment in spite of John’s threats, and hinted 
that they were half afraid of him. 

The next day, on attempting to go out, Philips 
told me that I was not to be permitted to leave 
the house. I considered it the result of John’s 
threat, and yielded without a word. 

After this I had to seek distraction from my 
thoughts within the house. Now there came 
over me a great longing for music. Once, when 
in the drawing-room un that famous evening of 
the abortive féte, which was the only time I ever 
was there, I had noticed a magnificent grand 
piano of most costly workmanship. The thought 
of this came to my mind, and an unconquerable 
desire to try it arose. So I went down and be- 
gan to play. 

It was a little out of tune, but the tone was 
marvelously full and sweet. 
indescribable delight into the charm of the hour. 





I threw myself with | 


came back. Imagination, stimulated by the 
swelling harmonies, transported me far away 
from this prison-house and its hateful associa- 
tions to that happier time of youth when not a 
thought of sorrow came over me. I lost myself 
therein. ‘Then that passed, that life vanished, and 
the sea-voyage began. ‘The thoughts of my 
mind and the emotions of my heart passed down 
to the quivering chords and trembled into life 
and sound. 

I do not know how long I had been playing 
when suddenly I heard a sob behind me. I 
started and turned. It was Philips. 

He was standing with tears in his eyes and a 
rapt expression on his emaciated face, his hands 
hanging listless, and his whole air that of one 
who had lost all senses save that of hearing. 
But as I turned and stopped, the spell that 
bound him was broken. He sighed and looked 
at me earnestly. 

“Can you sing ?” 

‘* Would you like me to do so?” 

**Yes,” he said, in a faint, imploring voice. 

I began a low song—a strain associated with 
that same childhood of which I had just been 
thinking—a low, sad strain, sweet to my ears 
and to my soul; it spoke of peace and innocence, 
quiet home joys, and calm delights. My own 
mind brought before me the image of the house 
where I had lived, with the shadow of great trees 
around, and gorgeous flowers every where, where 
the sultry air breathed soft; and beneath the hot 
noon all men sank to rest and slumber. 

When I stopped I turned again. Philips had 
not changed his attitude. But as I turned he 
uttered an exclamation and tore out his watch. 

**Oh, Heavens !—two hours,” he exclaimed. 
“ He'll kill me for this.” 

With these words he rushed out of the room. 

I kept up my music for about ten days when 
one day it was stopped forever. Iwas in the 
middle of a piece when I heard heavy footsteps 
behind me. I turned and saw my father. I 
rose and looked at him with an effort to be re- 
spectful. It was lost on him, however. He did 
not glance at me. 

‘*[ came up to say to you,” said he, after a 
little hesitation, ‘‘ that I can’t stand this infer- 
nal squall and clatter any longer. So in future 
you just shut up.” 

He turned and left me. I closed the piano 
forever, and went to my room. 

The year ended, and a new year began. Janu- 
ary passed away. My melancholy began to af- 
fect my health. I scarcely ever slept at night, 
and to eat was difficult. I hoped that 1 was go- 
ing to die. Alas! death will not come when one 
calls, 

One day I was in my room lying on the couch 
when Mrs. Compton came. On entering she 
looked terrified about something. She spoke in 
a very agitated voice: ‘‘They want you down 
stairs.” 

“Who?” 

**Mr. Potts and John.” 

“Well,” said I, and I prepared to get ready. 
‘* When do they want me?” 

‘* Now,” said Mrs. Compton, who by this time 
was crying. 

‘*Why are you so agitated ?” I asked. 

**T am afraid for you.” 

‘* Why so? Can any thing be worse ?” 

‘* Ah, my dearest! you don’t know—you don’t 
know.” 

I said nothing more, but went down. On en- 
tering the room I saw my father and John seated 
at a table with brandy before them. A third 
man was there. He was a thick-set man of 
about the same height of my father, but more 
muscular, with a strong, square jaw, thick neck, 
low brow, and stern face. My father did not 
show any actual ferocity in his face whatever he 
felt; but this man’s face expressed relentless cru- 
elty. 

On entering the room I walked up a little dis- 
tance and stood looking at them. 

‘*There, Clark ; what do you think of that?” 
said my father. 

The name, Clark, at once made known to me 
who this man was—that old associate of my fa- 
ther—his assistant on board the Vishnu. Yet 
the name did not add one whit to the abhor- 
rence which I felt—my father was worse even 
than he. 

The man Clark looked at me scrutinizingly 
for some time. 

‘¢So that’s the gal,” said he, at last. 

‘That's the gal,” said my father. 

Clark waved his hand at me. ‘“‘ Turn round 
sideways,” said he. 

I looked at him quietly without moving. He 
repeated the order, but I took no notice of it. 

‘¢D—n her!” said he. ‘* Is she deaf?? 

“Not a bit of it,” said John; ‘‘but she’s 
plucky. Shei just as soon you'd kill her as not. 
‘There isn’t any way of moving her.” 

‘¢Turn round!” cried my father, angrily. 

I turned as he said. ‘‘ You see,” said he, with 
a laugh, ‘‘she’s been piously brought up; she 
honors her father.” 

At this Clark burst into a loud laugh. 

Some conversation followed about me as I 
stood there. Clark then ordered me to tum 
round and face him. I took no notice; but on 
my father’s ordering it, I obeyed as before. This 
appeared to amuse them all very greatly, just as 
the tricks of an intelligent poodle might have 
done. Clark gave me many commands on pur- 

se to see my refusal, and have my father’s or- 
der which followed obeyed. : 

‘* Well,” said he, at last, leaning back in his 
chair, ‘‘she is a showy piece of furniture. Your 
idea isn’t a bad one either.” 

He rose from his chair and came toward me. 
I stood looking at him with a gaze so fixed and 
intense that it seemed as if all my being were 
centred in my eyes. 

He came up and reached out to take hold of 


All the old joy which music once used to bring | my arm. I stepped back. He looked up an- 








grily. But, for some reason, the moment that 
he caught sight of my face, an expression of fear 
passed over his. 

‘* Heavens!” he groaned; ‘look at that face!” 

I saw my father look at me. The same hor- 
ror passed over his countenance. An awful 
thought came to me. As these men turned their 
faces away from me in fear I felt my strength 
going. I turned and rushed from the room. I 
do not remember any thing more. 

It was early in February when this occurred. 
Until the beginning of August I lay senseless. 
For the first four months I hovered faintly be- 
tween life and death. 

Why did they not let me die? Why did I not 
die? Alas! had I died I might now have been 
beyond this sorrow: I have waked to meet it all 
again. . 

Mrs. Compton says she found me on the floor 
of my own room, and that I was in a kind of 
stupor. I had no fever or delirium. A doctor 
came, who said it was a congestion of the brain. 
Thoughts like mine might well destroy the brain 
forever. 

For a month I have been slowly recovering. 
I can now walk about the room. [I know no- 
thing of what is going on in the house, and wish 
to know nothing. Mrs. Compton is as devoted 
as ever, 

I have got thus far, and will step here. I have 
been several days writing this. I must stop till 
I am stronger. 
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OLTON DENTAL ASSOCIATION 


originated the anesthetic use of nitrous oxide 
gas, administer it in the manner most % ty b 
the medical profession, do nothing but TRAC 
TEETH, and they certainly do that WITHOUT PAIN 
—so 25,000 patients testify. See their names at the 
office, No. 19 Cooper Institute. 
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WILLIAM MASON AND E. 8S, HOADLY'S 
NEW 
METHOD FOR THE PIANO-FORTE. 
240 Pages Large Quarto. Illustrated. 
PRICE $4 00. 


Eminently a practical work; the resilt of many 
years’ successful experience in the actual business of 
teaching; adapted to the use of beginners as well as 
to those at advanced — of progress. 

It is carefully progressive; philosophical in arrange- 
ment; very clear, full, and —— in its explana- 
tions and directions ; and illustrated by cuts and dia- 
grams. . 

It is new, to a considerable extent, both in method 
and in matter, embodying the best results of modern 
experience in teaching, and embracing exercises and 
expedients for facilitating rapid and thorough progress 
which have not before been included ih any book. 

It is the first book to present the technicals of mod- 
ern piano-forte playing. 

IT HAS A FULL ELUCIDATION OF THE 
ACCENTUAL TREATMENT OF EXERCISES, 
as systematized by Mr. Mason, by which the attention 
of the — is almost compelled, and careless practice 
‘is rendered nearly impossible, while not only the 
hands; but also the mind, taste, and artistic percep- 
tions, are cultivated and trained. The advantages of 
the proper use of accented exercises are highly appre- 
ciated by the best teachers. They will find them re- 

duced to a system in this book. 

1T8 SELECTION OF 

EXERCISES, RECREATIONS, AND PIECES 

is one of its most valuable characteristics. These are 
mostly from composers of recognized eminence, and 
are believed to be all intrinsically good, in the highest 
degree attractive, and adapted to the purposes of 
training. The same music in sheet form would cost 
several times the price of this book. 

An indication of the favor with which this work is 
received is afforded by the fact that, though first pub- 
lished in September last, a fifth edition is already called 
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THE GREAT 
F ccincieestainahe oo TEA COMPANY 


have just received 
TWO FULL CARGOES 


of the ; 
FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 
22,000 Half Chests by Ship Golden State. 
12,000 Half Chests by Ship George Shotton. 


In addition to these large cargoes of Black and 
Japan Teas the Company are constantly receiving 
large invoices of the finest quality of Green Teas 
from the Moyune districts of China, which are un- 
rivaled for fineness and delicacy of flavor, which they 
are selling at the following prices: 

Oorone (black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 


r fb. 
es (green and black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c. ; 
best, $1 per tb. 

Enerisu Breraxrast, 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$110; best, $120 per ib. 

Inperiat (green), 50c., 60c., T0c., 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 25 J nd Ib. 

Youne Hyson (green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90¢., $1, 
$110; best, $1 25 per Ib. 

Unoororep Japan, 90c., $1, $110; best, $1 25 per tb. 

GuNPowDER, $1 25; best, $1 50 per Ib. 

Coffees roasted and ground daily. 
Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents; 
best, 40 cents aed pound. 

Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 

Frenon Breaxrast anp Dinner Correr, 
which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Consumers can save from 50 cents to $1 00 per pound 
y purchasing their Teas of 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 38 Vesey St., (Post-Office Box 5643,) N. Y. 








To give our readers an idea of the profits which 
have been made iu the Tea Trade (previous to the es- 
tablishment of the Great Amerioan Tea Company, 
we will start with the American Houses, leaving out o. 
the account entirely the profits of the Chinese factors. 

First. The American House in China or Japan makes 
large profits on their sales or shipments—and some of 
the richest retired merchants in this country have made 
their immense fortunes through their houses in China. 

Second. The Banker makes peal profits upon the 
foreign exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

Third. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per 
cent. in many cases. 

Fourth. On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, 
and the Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices 
of 1000 to 2000 packages, at an average protit of about 
10 per cent. 

“fth. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea 
Dealer in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

Sixth. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the 
Wholesale Grocer in lots to suit his trade at a profit 
of ubont 10 per cent. 

Seventh. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail 
Dealer at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

Eighth. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for 
ALL THE PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these EIGHT profits as 
many brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, and add the original cost of the Tea, it will be 
perceived what the consumer has to pay. And now 
we propose to show why we can seli so very much 
lower than small dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various 
profits and brokerages, cartages, storages, cooper- 
ages, and waste, with the exception of a small com- 
mission paid for purchasing to our correspondents 
in China and Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to 
vurselves—which, on our large sales, will rt pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout 
the country, consumers in all parts of the United 
States can receive their Teas at the same prices (with 
the smali additional expense of transportation) as 
though they bought them at our warehouses in this 
city. Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed 
to get upa Club. The ausweris simplythis: Let each 
person wishing to join in a Club say how much Tea or 
Coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price-List, as published in the paper or in our cir- 
culars. Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly 
on a list, and when the club is complete, send it to 
us by mail. We will put each party's goods in sepa- 
arate packages, and mark the name upon them, with 
the cozst—so that there need be no confusion in their 
distribution: each ery getting exactly what he or- 
ders,and no more. The cost of transportation the mem- 
bers of the Club can divide equally among themselves. 

Hereafier we will send a complimentary package 
to the party getting up the Club. Our protits are 
smail, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. 

We send no complimentary package for clubs of 
less than thirty dollars. 

COUNTRY CLUBS, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and 
small stores (of which class we are supplying many 
thousands, all of which are doing well), can have their 
orders promptly and faithfully filled, and, in case of 
Clubs, can have each ange de name marked on their 
package and directed, by sending their orders to Nos. 
31 and 33 Vesey street. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
thirty dollars had better send postoffice drafts, or 
money, with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
jecting by express; but larger orders we will send by 
express, to collect on delivery. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh,as they come di- 
rect from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses, 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 

N.B.—All villages and towns where e large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of 
= _ and Coffees about one third by sending 
directly to 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 

Beware of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our establishment, or copy our name 
either wholly or in part, as they are 

Boss or Inrrations. 

We have no branches, and do not im any case au- 
thorize the use of our name. 

Post-Office Orders and Drafts make payable to the 


Order o 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
Direct Letters to 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
Nos. 31 and 83 Vesey St., (Post-Office Box 5643,) N.Y. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY (es- 
tablished 1861), is recommended by the leading News- 
papers, religious and secular, in this and other Cities, 





Vi1z.: 

American Agriculturist, New York City, Orange 
Judd, Editor. 

oo Advocate, New York City, Daniel Curry, 

.; Editor. 
came Advocate, Cincinnati O., J. M. Reid. D.D., 
itor. 

Christian Advocate, Chicago, Ill., Thomas M. Eddy, 
D.D., Editor. 

Evangelist, New York City, Dr. H. M. Field aud J. 
G. Craighead, Editors. 

Examiner and Chronicle, New York City, Edward 
Bright, Editor. 

Christian Intelligencer, E. S. Porter, D.D., Editor. 

Independent, New York City, William C. Bowen, 
Publisher. 

The Methodist, Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., Editor, 

Moore’s Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. Y., D. D, 
T. Moore, Editor and Proprietor. 7 

Tribune, New York City, Horace Greeley, Editor. 

We call attention to the above list as a positive guar- 
antee of our manner of doing business ; as well as the 
hundreds of thousands of persons in our published 
Club Lists, 





HOMSON’S Patent Glove-fitting CORSETS 


are cut on an entirely new principle. 


TTHOMSON'’S Patent Glove-fitting CORSETS 


are made of the best materials. 


TP HoMson’s Patent Glove-fitting CORSETS 
in the greatest perfection. 











’ }\MMOMSON’S Patent Glove-fitting CORSETS 
are unequaled for style, 


rPHOMSON'’S Patent Glove-fitting CORSETS 
excel in durability. 


HOMSON’S Patent Glove-fitting CORSETS 
are desirable for lightness. 


THOMSON ’S Patent Glove-fitting CORSETS 
are noted for elegance. 














‘aOMsors Patent Glové-fitting CORSETS 
are charming for comfort. 





HOMSON’S Patent Glove-fitting CORSETS 
become a good figure. 


TuoMsoy's Patent Glove-fitting CORSETS 





add charms to a graceful figure. 





[PHOMSON’S Patent Glove-fitting CORSETS 


improve a bad figure. 





HOMSON'S Patent Glove-fitting CORSETS 
lend grace to a tall figure. 


HOMSON’S Patent Glove-fitting CORSETS 
_ give effect to short figure. 


\HOMSON’S Patent Glove-fitting CORSETS 
always make the dress fit well. 


HOMSON’S Patent Glove-fitting CORSETS 
‘fit splendidly, are very easy and comfortable,” 
writes Mrs. R. W., January 6, 1868. 


HOMSON’S Patent Glove-fitting CORSETS 
‘have given satisfaction to our most fastidious 
customers.” Messrs. 8. & W., December 17, 1867. 


HOMSON’S Patent Glove-fitting CORSETS 
**combine all that can be asked for in a Corset.” 
Miss K., January 2, 1868. 


HOMSON’S Patent Glove-fitting CORSETS 
“surpass all others for comfort." Miss H., 
January, 1868. 


bag em gy Patent Glove-fitting CORSETS 
“are aa, a perfect, absolutely wanting 
nothing.” Mrs. C., December 15, 1867. 


a's Patent Glove-fitting CORSETS 
“have io universal satisfaction to our trade.” 
Messrs. D. & C. 


‘oe Patent Glove-fitting CORSETS 
‘* please in every particular.” Mrs, H., December 
18, 1967. 
HOMSON’S Patent Glove-fitting CORSETS 


‘fit most equisitely to the figure."—(Engl.) La- 
dies’ Book, April, 1567. - (ag) 


HOMSON’S Patent Glove-fitting CORSETS 
“are remarkably easy in wear.”—London and 
Paris Magazine of Fashion, June, 1867. 


NHOMSON'’S Patent Glove-fitting CORSETS 
‘seem the perfection of this article of costume.” 
—Godey's Magazine, December, 1867. 


HOMSON'’S Patent Glove-fitting CORSETS 
have received the above commendations, and 
very many more—all the result of practical experience. 
At Retai. sy 
LORD & TAYLOR. 
At WngLesaLr BY 
HOMSON, LANGDON & CO,, 
391 Broadway, New York, Sole Patentees. 


£A** KNITTING MACHINES. 


NEW YORK OFFICE AT 
BARTLETT'S MACHINE 


AND 
NEEDLE DEPOT, 
No. 569 Broapway. SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


















































THE GREAT , 
Uertep STATES TEA WAREHOUSE, 
T. Y¥. KELLEY &.CO, 
80 Vesey St., New York, 
Are now supplying families throughout the country 
with TEAS warranted, in all cases, perfectly pure as 
imported, at cargo prices—thus saving to them tive or 
six profits of middle-men, which average from 50 cents 
to $1 per pound. Clubs can be formed in any city or 
town, by any person, male or female; and to such as 
will take the trouble we will furnish Teas and Coffees, 
for their own use, free of charge, to the amount of five 
per cent. on each order theysend us. On application 
we send by mail circulars containing price fist of all 
our Teas and Coffees, also club lists and terms to 
agents in detail. 
e forward all goods (collect on delivery) by the 
Express Company, and members of the club can divide 
the express charges equally among themselves. 


PRICE LIST. 
Oolong (black), 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, best. 
Mixe “= and black), 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, best. 
iar” pe (green), 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1 00, $1 10, 


$1 26. 
Imperial (green), 90c., $1 00, $1 25. f 
English Breakfast (black), 70c., 80c., 90c., $1 00, $1 10, 
Japan, 90c., $1 00, $1 25. 
Gunpowder, $1 25, $1 50. 

We import a very + uality of Kiangsi Oolon 
and Moyune Youn yson Teas, put up in origina 
Chinese packages, which we cell at $1 30 for the Oolong 
and $1 60 for the Young Hyson per package. 

Ground Coffees, 20c., 25c., and 30c., per pound. Best 
Old Government Java, Ground, 40c. 





All goods put up by us bear our trade-mark, and no 
others are genuine. Address all orders to 
T UNITED STATES TEA WAREHOUSE 
.» KELLEY & 


of Yo 9 
(P. O. Box 574.) 30 Vesey St., New York. 


RANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS are 
fac similes of Oil and Water-Color Paintings by 

the best masters. They are artistic copies, and, in 
most cases, fully equal to the originals. An eminent 





BAL BLACK & CO., 
565 and 567 Broadway, 


Corner of Prince Street, 

ARE RECEIVING A VERY FINE SELFOTION OF 
ARTICLES FOR THE HOLIDAYs, 
CHOICE DIAMONDS, AND OTHER PRECIOUS 

STONES ; 
JEWELRY, CLOCKS, 
WATCHES, 
A large variety of Fancy Goods. 
Special attention is called to their stock of Solid 
Silver and Plated Ware. 


Our ENTIRE STOCK 
18 NOW OFFERED AT 


REDUCED PRICES, 
IN VIEW OF OUR 
REMOVAL UP TOWN IN THE SPRING. 


WHITE CHINA DINNER SETS, Second Choicé, 143 
Pieces, $30 00. 

PLATED WARE FROM ROGERS, SMITH & CO. 

GQLD-EDGE TEA SETS, 44 Pieces, $11 00. 

DECORATED TEA SETS, $13 00. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO., 479 Broadway, 
Four Doors below Broome Street. 


WO PATHS IN WOMANHOOD—with Engraved 
Illustrations. For effects, see ANNUAL OF 
PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY, 1868. Now 
ready. 25cents. Sent by return post, by S. R. WELLS, 
No. 389 Broadway, New York. 
AY I MARRY MY COUSIN?” Read new 
ANNUAL OF PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSI- 
OLOGY for 1868. Newsmen have it. 25 cents. S. 
R. WELLS, New York. 


6¢ A RE YOU JEALOUS?” Read ANNUAL OF 

PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY for 
1868. Only 25cents. Newsmen have it. S.R.WELLS, 
New York. 


NDISPENSABLE. THE NEW HAND-BOOK: 
How to Write, How to Talk, How to Behave, and 
How to do Business. By first post, $2 25. S.R 
WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. Agents wanted. 




















critic says of our Chromos of Tait’s Groups: 

“Mr. Louis Prang, of Boston, of whose efforts to 
disseminate through the country faithful copies of our 
wild flowers, butterflies, moths, and birds, in such 
pretty forms, and so cheaply, as to drive out of the 
market all inferior publications, has just issued a 
chromo-lithograph in oils of one of Mr. A. F. Tait’s 
clever little pictures. The chromo-lithograph is a 
perfect fac-simile of the original painting, reproducing 
not only the brush-marks, but the very lines of the 
canvas, in a way that surprises by its ingenuity. Mr. 
Prang tries with all his might to make his imitations 
absolutely deceptive, not for the purpose of deceiving, 
but in order to put faithful copies, ‘as good as the 
Poe oped within the reach of small purses. He brings 
to the work knowledge, business energy, and enthu- 
siasm, and, what is more, a generous spirit toward art 
and artists, which is very pleasant to meet with. He 
has our cordial thanks for what he has already done, 
and our trust that he will do his best to educate the 
class he works for in the love of what is true as well 
as beautiful.” 

Group or CutckENs 10X12 inches), $5 00 
Grovur or Duckies 1012 inches), 5 00 
Groor or QuaILs 10X12 inches), 5 00 
Ask for them at the Art Stores. They will be sent 
free of expense to any address on receipt of the retail 
rice. Our “JournaL or Portiar Art” describes 
ow these pictures are made, and contains articles 
and letters by several eminent Americans — mailed 
free. Address L. PRANG & CO., Fine Art Publishers, 
Boston, Mass. 


HE EGYPTIAN MYSTERY. Wonderful 
and Curious. Sent, on receipt of 25 cents, by 
O. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassau St., New York. 


NE OUNCE OF GOLD will be given for 

every ounce of adulteration found in “ B. T. Ban- 
bitr’s Lion Correr.” This Coffee is roasted, ground, 
and sealed ‘‘hermetically,” under letters patent from 
the “United States” Government. All the “Aroma” 
is saved, and the Coffee presents a rich, glossy appear- 
ance. Every family should use it, as it is fifteen to 
twenty per cent. stronger than other pure “Coffee.” 
One Can in every twenty contains a One DoLiar 
Grernnack. For sale every where. If your grocer 
does not keep this Coffee, and will not get it for you, 
send your orders direct to the Factory. 

B. T. BABBITT, 

Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 65, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington 

Street, New York. 











HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just ready: 


Queen VicToria’s JOURNAL: 


OUR LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS. 
LEAVES rrom THE JOURNAL or OUR LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS, 


from 1848 to 1861. 


To which are prefixed and added Extracts from 


the same Journal giving an Account of Earlier Visits to Scotland, and 


Tours in England and Ireland, and Yachting Excursions. 


Edited by 


ARTHUR HELPs. 12mo, Morocco-Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 75. 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S MEMOIR OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. The 


Early Years of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort. 


Compiled, 


under the Direction of Her Majesty the Queen, by Lieutenant-General 


the Hon. C. Grey. Portraits. 


Beveled Edges, $2 00. 


New Edftion. 12mo, Morocco-Cloth, 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS: From the Death of 
William the Silent to the Twelve Years’ Truce. With a full View of the 
English-Dutch Struggle against Spain, and of the Origin and Destruction 
of the Spanish Armada. By Joun Lorurop Mottey, LL.D., D.C.L., 
Author of “The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” Portraits. Four Vols., 


8vo, Cloth, $14 00. 


THE HUGUENOTS: Their Settlements, Churches, and Industries in England 
and Ireland. By SamMueL Smizes, Author of “Self-Help,” &c. With an 
Appendix relating to the Huguenots in America. Crown 8yo, Morocco- 


Cloth, Beveled, $1 75, 


"@™ Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of Price. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
EW CYCLOP_EDIA of Biblical, Theologic- 


al, and Ecclesiastical Literature. By Drs.MeCutn- 
Took and Strone. A oe Theological Library, 
embracing the featnres of all Biblical and Theological 
Oyereuere extant. 

EXPERIENCED AGENTS wanted in all parts of 
the country to canvass for this valuable work. Sold 
by subscription only. Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


HASE’S Sirver-Lock HAIR-CRIMPER 

Crimps any Hair, thick or thin. Done in a mo- 

ment, without assistance or injury to the Hair. Sells 

at sight. Trade supplied. Sample sent for 25 cents. 
O. N. CHASE, 81 Washington St., Boston. 


HE TOILET VADE MECUM, contain- 
ing full and complete directions for manufactur- 
ing all the requisites of the toilet, including Perfumes, 
Pomatums, Uils, Tooth-Pastes, Powders, &c., &c., sent 
postpaid for 25 cents, b 
We HEPBURNE, 102 Nassau St., New York. 
COLGATE & COMPANY'S 
PBRAGEANT TOILET SOAPS are prepared 
by skilled workmen from the best materials ob- 
tainable. They are SUPERIOR in all the requisites 


of good TOILET SOAP, and consequently have be- 
come the STANDARD among dealers and consumers. 


Sold EAST and WEST, NORTH and SOUTH. 














“Unquestionably the best sustained work of the kind 
in the World.” 


}y4aeee New MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
In the Number for January was commenced “ 7 


Woman's Kingdom: a Love Story," by Dinan Mcuiocn 
Craik. 








vad 
The most popular Monthly in the world.—New York 
Observer. 


We can acconnt for its success only by the simple 
fact that it meets precisely the popular taste, farnish- 
ing a pleasing and instructive variety of reading for 
all.—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 





** A Complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 
}yABrees WEEKLY. 


AN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 








In the first Number for 1868 was commenced the 
issue of ‘ 7'he Moonstone,” a Novel, by Witk1e Con.iss. 


Tue model newspaper of our country.—N.Y. Even- 
ing Post. 
The articles upon —— questions which appear in 
0} 


Harper’s Werkty form a remarkble series of brief 
political essays.—North American Review. 





An Illustrated Weekly Journal of Fashion, Pleasure, 
and Instruction. 


ARPER’S BAZAR. 


In it is now being published “The Cord and Creese,” 
a Novel, by James De Mitte. 








The Bazar, as an intelligent critic upon all feminine 
topics, will doubtless become the Queen of American 
newspapers.—A lbion. 





TERMS FOR HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Harrper’s MaGazinz, One Year....... $4 00 
Harver’s WEEKLY, One Year........ 4 00 
Harper's Bazar, One Year.......... 4 00 


Harrer’s MaGaztnk, Harrer’s WEEKLY, and Harper's 
Bazax, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or ei- 
ther two of them, to one address fur one year, $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the MaGazinre, WEEKLY, of 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fivn 

Sunsorisers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or Six 

Copies for $20 00. 

Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 


A complete Set of Harrrer’s MaGaztne, now com- 

rising Thirty-five Volumes, in neat cloth binding, will 
be sent by express, freight at expense of purchaser, 
for $2 25 per volume. Single volumes, by mail, post- 
paid, $3 00. Cloth cases, for binding, 68 cents, by 
1nail, postpaid. 

The Annual Volumes of Harrgr’s Werxty, in neat 
cloth bpm will be sent by express, free of expense, 
for $7 00 each. A Complete Set, comprising Eleven Vol- 
umes, sent on receipt of cash at the rate of $5 25 per 
vol., freight at expense of purchaser. 

*.* Subscriptions sent from British North American 
Provinces must be accompanied with 20 cents avnt- 
TIONAL, for the WrEexty or Bazar, and 24 cents appi- 
TIONAL for the Magazin, to prepay United States post- 
age. 


Terms For ADVERTISING IN Harrer’s Perioprcats. 
Harper's Magazine.— Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper’s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion, 





Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line, each insertion. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 








[Fesrvary 8, 1868, 








THE RISE AND FALL OF 
CRINOLINE. 
VI. 


Anno 1780, Vienwna.—In nothing was the 
pleasure-loving lady of Vienna in the latter part 
of the last gre 4 more regular than in her mid- 
day visit to the Prater. Her maid accompanied 
her, carrying cushions; and the two would seek 
a stone seat a little withdrawn from the fre- 
quented walks. The maid, after placing one 
cushion on the seat and the other at the feet of 
her mistress, courtesied and retired a few paces, 
while the lady proceeded to make herself as com- 
fortable as her stony sofa would permit. Her 
head-dress was after the style of Marie An- 
toinette, and abundant golden hair, which shone 
through the sparely-used powder, framed her 
face. A cambric skirt enveloped her figure 
tightly, and over all fell the robe in majestic 
folds. Thus sat the fair one, motionless, save 
the play of her fan, until a tread on the sand 
called a faint color to her cheek, and a gentle- 
man approached and bent familiarly over the 
back of the seat. However, crinoline is our sub- 
ject at present, not love-making. The hoop- 
skirt had already begun to be modified; indeed, 
at the French Court—then, as now, the arbiter 
of fashion—it was hastening to its end with 
gigantic strides. A new contrivance had, how- 
ever, been applied to the interior of the skirt, 
viz.: fine steel bows, which were dextrously 
sewn in the folds so as to give a most majestic 
swing even to those of plebeian gait.. Even this 
final flicker Of waning light was soon lost in the 
French Revolution, which brought so many things 
to an end. ‘The last hoop-skirt perished under 
the guillotine with Madame Dubarry, who felt as 
much pein at parting with it as with life. ‘‘One 
moment, Mr. Executioner,” were her famous last 
words, and as her head was held on high, San- 
son’s assistants tore the skirt from her lifeless 
body, and held it up to the ridicule of the assem- 
bled crowd. Thus died crinoline, to rise again, 
however, in new splendor, like the pheenix, with- 
in seventy years. 











FACETIA. 


Jonxs. ‘I thought I warned yom pertiontionty, cook, 
omg hyemy | my eggs hard. ow, how is this? 

ere they are boiled fit for salad, in spite of every di- 
rection. What did I tell you?” 

Coox. ‘Oh, Sir, I remember exactly what you told 
me, and acted wee gue The eggs were in the 
water, toa a as precisely nine minutes.” 

Jonzs. ‘Nine! I told you three.” 

Coox. “Yes, Sir; but there are three eggs. Of 
course, if one takes three minutes’ boiling, three must 
take nine. I may be a fool, Sir, but I happen to know 
what three times three makes for all that.” 


SEE 


When are your eyes like isinglass?—When you put 
on spectacles, your eyes then are eyes in glass. 


BS abe a 1 TN 
What bird would you expect to find the toughest in 
carving !—A Wood-cock. ; 
ear OS NaS 

Tar Monry Marxet.—Such is the state of commer- 
cial depression in the foreign markets that nature has 
been assisting to raise the wind by a series of Cyc- 
loans. A panic was the result, 


RISE AND FALL OF CRINOLINE. 








An Unacoountasie Faot.—It is astonishing what 
pay women you do sometimes see with a ring on the 
fourth r. 


EN bad SS 
RULES FOR RECRUITING THE ARMY. 


The army is to be recruited every year by let. Those 
who draw the lowest numbers are to set off the same 
night the rest are allowed till.the next morning to 

e leave of their families, 
All young men over twenty-one are subject to con- 
scription, whatever may be their’stature.- To procure 
un: “per in the ranks, the small ones are to be pro- 
vided with tall hats an: h-heeled boots. 

Any one is at liberty to ih a substitute whom, 
however, he must every where, so as 
a his place 
et. 

The sons of widows are Nags from service while 
their mother remains a widow. .V.B.—All widows are 
required to marry again within a year after their hus- 
band’s death. 

y infirmities constitute no exemption from 





military service. Invalids are to be _— 80 that two 
shajl make a whole soldier; ‘a cripple with good eyes 
to be ted on the shoulders 0: y near-sighted man ! 


with sound legs, and'so on. 

r seven years’ service every soldier is free to re- 
turn home, and is only required, First, never to take 
off his uniform ; Second, to devote two hours a day to 
drilling ; and, Third, to go every night to the bar- 
racks to sleep. . 

Octogenarians are to be placed in the home-guard 
and never to be sent on expeditions more than five 
hundred miles away. , ° 





hae 2 is a person who can not guess a riddle like one 
who finds a pistol at his head with a demand for his 
purse ?—Because both are obliged to give it up. 

A Comp.iiwEnt.—An Irish waiter once complimented 
a salmon in the following manner: “ 

two hours since that salmon was walking r 
real estate, with his hands in his pockets, niver drham- 
ing what a pretty invitashun he'd have to jine you jin- 
tlemen at er." 




















Wanted to know, whether the clerk of the weather 
is a good coachman? as he is in the habit of holding 
the rains (reins). - 


pee Ai See nda 
A RECEIPT IN FULL. 

“ Paper from tow is said to have been invented and made at Berlin, 
80 difficult, if not = to be counterfeited, that it will super- 
sede all other fabrics for bank-notes, stamps, etc.” 

All receipts given on this paper will be acknowl- 
edgments in As 





REMARKABLE REMARES. 
“T want an engagement,” as the old maid said to 
an eligible young man. 
be Bop that noise,” as the woodman said to the bark 
of a tree. 
“No whistling allowed,” as the soldier said to the 
bullets in the field of battle. 
“I’m in the dock,” as the ship said to her owners, 
“T'm stone blind,” as the boy remarked when a 
piece of granite met his eye. 
2 Bakings carefully attended to,” as the sun said on 
a hot, windy day. 
“No wnoking permitted,” as the fellow exclaimed 
when a widow brought her ‘‘ weeds” into the house. 
**T don’t admire ladies’ cuffs,” as the husband said 
when his wife boxed his ears. 
‘I'm to the manor born,” as the son and heir in- 
formed his father. 
T unds for complaint,” as the cup of clear 
coffee remar! 


*' So-fa(r) 8o good,” as the lady said when she sat on 
an easy couch. 


‘You are a duck," as the drake said to his mate. 


‘I've had a drop too much,” as the man exclaimed 
when he was hanged. 


A little one after unde: the disagreeable oper- 
ation of vaccination ex “Now I won't have to 
be baptized, will I?” — 


accompany to 
in case he should be disabled by a bul- : 


; 
u 
i 


: 
i 


ge, 
EE 
Beg 
ap 
ack 
SEZ 





“Why, he would not 
wish to do that, Freddy.” “But 
if he did wish to could aa 


o 
to chastise his do; 
for barking in tly: ‘wha 
would te the Wagan 
spakin' out?” 


for 


——_~—__—_—_ 
“Emma,” said a little 
girl to her schoolmate, 
‘wouldn't it be awful if 
somebody should shoot our 
schoohnis' i} “ee ww 


was the reply; “but then 
wouldn't it be nice not to 
have any school?” 


—__~=_>———_ — 

‘* What branch of educa- 
tion do you have chiefly in 
your school ?” 

“A branch of birch, Sir. 
The master has used up 
nearly a whole tree.” 

—_—__—___—_ 

A coop PLACE FoR EARLY 

Brevs—The city of Worms. 








COOL! ! 
Exper Sister. “———And, Madeline, if the Captain should ask you to Waltz 








A Toast—“ THE Laptss.” 





The cemetery at Tippinsville is about wetrguing 
various improvements. In the course of an en: 
in favor of the proposed oe good old 
T— remarked that it was a duty to render the place 
as attractive as possible, ‘‘ because’—with a aigh— 
‘we shall all be buried there ¢f we live!” 

alene had seven devils cast out of her. 


“Mary M 
I never bear of a man having seven devils cast out 
of him," By mag a cynical ‘bachelor, in the course of 
a discussion on the “woman question.” ‘No, they 
are not cast out rt believe," was the quiet response 
of his fair antagonist. 








“Oh, that my father was seized with a remittent 
fever !" sighed a young spendthrift at college. 
oro 


Why is a thief your only true philosopher ?—Because 


he regards every thing from an abstract point of view, 
is op) of to all notions of protection, and is open to 
conviction. 





SUBLIME ODE TO THE GOD OF LOVE. 


Cupid's thy name, but it we think should be 
Altered at times into cuvid-ity. 


H 
i 


i | 
Wail 
y 








- CONSIDER OUR FEELINGS! 


Swe., Taixor (to new Customer). “You'll excuse my asking, Sirbut—a—you 
_. don’t mean to wear our Clothes with that Hat?!” 


oe to-night, you had better 
‘say you don’t care “about it, but you know your Elder Sister is very fond of dancing.” 


